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Mention this paper } 


New England People, 


Whether they live in the land of their birth, 
or in other parts of the Union, are apt to 
know the value of agood newspaper. Most 
of os read at least one daily paper regularly, 
and those who cannot see a daily read a 
weekly. To keep up with the news is now 
considered a necessity. He is a wise man 
who selects for himself or his family 


A First-class Newspaper, 


One that he can rely on to give him not only 
a caretul report of the daily happenings in 
his own neighborhoo |, but an intelligent and 
comprehensive review of all important move- 
ments and events in the state, the nation, 
and the world. With the newspaper, as with 
everything else, the best article that one can 
command is the cheapest in the end. Supe- 
rior quality counts in nothing more than in 
the public journal through which you keep 
in touch with the world. 


The Springfield Republican 


Is recognized as a superior newspaper, one 
of the leaders of the American press. It 
has been in successful operation for over 70 
years, but it is thoroughly progressive and 
modern. Its mechanical plant has been en- 


tirely renewed within the past year, the sec-|- 


ond time within a dozen years. Its facilities 
for publishing a great newspaper are now 
unsurpassed, The volume of reading matter 
in its daily issue has been increased by 40 
per cent., and it has thus been possible to 
notably enrich and strengthen the quality of 
the paper. 


News, Politics, Literature. 


In all of these departments of a newspaper 
the policy of The Republican is broad, inde 
pendent, and fair. It is alert and enterpris- 
ing in the service of its constituency. It 
seeks to enlighten the minds and brighten 
the lives of its readers by laying before them 
day by day all that is best and richest and 
most interesting in current affairs, both at 
home and abroad. It publishes fully and 
fairly the information which enables its read- 
ers to form their own opinions on public 
questions. It samples liberally the best lit 
erature of the times. 


The Sunday Republican 


Is unique among Sunday newspapers. It is 
large enough to afford its readers a rich as 
sortment of entertaining and instructive Jit- 
erature in addition to the news, but it does 
not swamp them in an ocean of printed words, 
in which good matter and the worthless are 
indiscriminately mixed. It aims first at ex- 
cellence, and in quantity is reasonable. 


The Weekly Republican 


Is an invaluable journal for all who cannot 
keep pace with the crowding reports of cur- 
rent events in the daily press, and as well for 
New Englanders away from their early homes 
who desire to kesp informed of events and of 
public sentiment in Yankee-land. It is edited 
with great care, and presents each week the 
best editorial and literary matter from the 
seven daily issues, in addition to a compact 
and comprehensive review of the news. It 
also devotes special attention to farming 
interests. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
THE DAILy REPUBLICAN: $8 a year; $2a 
quarter; 70 cents amonth; 18 cents a week; 
3 cents a copy. 
THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN: $2 a year; $i 
for six months; § cents a copy. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN: $I a year; 50 
cents for six months; 3 cents a copy. 
FREE FOR ONE MONTH. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN will be sent 

free for one month to those who wish to 

try it. 

ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Specimen copies free. 


Address THE REPUBLICAN, 
It] SPRINGEIELD, Mass, 
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DEVELOPMENT— 
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Durable Construction for which 
the ‘Remington *s famous.... 
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CHEMICAL, 


Platinum and Chemicals, 
Microscopes and Accessories, 
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PERSONALLY- CONDUCTED TOURS. 
WASHINGTON cree 


will leave Boston December 26, 1894. Rate, $28.00 
Two tours, each covering a period of five days, will 
leave Boston April 1 and 29, 1895. Rate, $25.00. In 
addition, two tours, each covering a period of eight 
days, will leave Boston March 29 and April 26, 1895. 
Rates: via Fall River line, $41.50; via all rail, with 


visit to New York, $52.00. 

F L 0 R I D A series of Jacksonville tours, 
allowing two weeks in the 

State of Fiowers, will leave Boston January 28, Feb- 

ruary 11 and 25, March 11 and 25, 1895. Rate, includ- 

ing all expenses en route in both directions, $65.00. 


CALIFORNIA 27,101 tne 
Golden Gate will 
leave Boston February 19 and March 19, 1895. Mag- 


nificent Pullman train of composite, dining, observ- 
vation, and sleeping cars. 
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CWILLLIAMS, Tourist Agent, 
205 Washington 8t., Boston. 
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FITTING FOR 


BY PRESIDENT ELIOT OF HARVARD. 


The prime, direct object of all true education is the 
same throughout the entire educational course, whether 
the pupil pursues it for a long or a short period. 
This object is to impart and develop in the young human 
creature capacities for enjoyment and serviceableness. 
This object is uniform and unvarying, in all education 
which is trae to its end. This is a worldly end,—enjoy- 
ment and serviceableness in this world. But this is no 
reason why it may nut look beyond. The best way to 
prepare to enjoy and serve to-morrow is to enjoy and be 
serviceable to day. 

Enjoyment is placed first. In Boston, the slightly 
evolved Puritans of to-day look back with reverence 
upon the body of men who formed the Westminster As- 
sembly, and upon their work. This assembly was called 
to draw up a catechism, among other things, and the first 
question it asked was, “‘ What is the chief end of man?” 
The chief end of education may be considered to be 
much the same as that of man. The answer was, ‘ To 
glorify God and enjoy him forever.” Teachers are 
called upon, therefore, to teach the young how, now and 
here, to enjoy the universal good. [In learning this, we 
all learn how to be serviceable in this world. To be ser- 
viceable to humanity is to glorify God. We need the 
same training for ourselves as for humanity. 

We have pleasures and enjoyments in many waye, but 
chiefly through the eye. The eye is always at work, ex- 
cept when we sleep, and thus it contribates the most to 
our enjoyment. Pictures are ever being presented, of 
which the mind should take cognizance. The alert mind 
must attend to them, and if it does not, we derive no 
pleasure from them. Similarly, we derive mach pleas- 
ure through the ear. This organ is not wholly a means 
of human intercourse. Only when we are deprived of 
the incessant noises which come from the world about us, 
wherever we are, do we realizs how great is the pleasure 
which comes to us from beloved voices, the hum of the 
city, or the roar of the waves and the trees. The enjoy- 
ment of music is a pleasure rarely entirely denied to 
man, and the participatiun in the production of harmony 
is one of the keenest of pleasures, both sensuous and in- 
tellectual. Natural history is coming to approach its 
just place in our education, and farnishes us with a broad 
field of unending delight. We are experiencing a great 
retarn to the love of nature, from which the new urban 
life has been drawing men away daring the past century. 

With happiness comes serviceableness. The observant, 
alert, cheerful boy, attentive to his duties and to what 
goes on about him, is the one who 1s wanted. The phy- 
sician is both naturalist and missionary, a servant to the 
sick and the hurt, who gains added capacity for human 
serviceableness in his power for enjoyment. The hot 
climate figment, that labor is a curse, has given place to 
the recognition that every form of exertion, in itself, is 
pleasurable, if not preseed to excess. If we add to the 


LIFE. 


exertion the production of a new value and the liveli- 


hood which comes from that prcduct, we find that our 
daily work is a source of pleasure. Therefrom comes 
tteedy, permanent delight. He who enjoys his daily 
work most is most serviceable, and education should 
train in, and for, this delight and serviceableness. 

Frequent intellectual contact with other minds may 
give each of us infinite delight. We need not depend 
for this upon conversation. The leading minds of to-day, 
and the greatest minds of all time, have been brought 
within the reach of all. It is especially the fanction of 
education to give this new power of enjoyment, and it 
seems as if this must give a new life to the coming gen- 
eration. Only a few minutes of reading a day, judiciously 
and conscientiously applied, make all the difference be- 
tween the cultivated and the uncultivated man. But educa- 
tion should give the capacity for enjoying mure sources 
of pleasure than can come through books. Haman sym- 
pathy and comradeship, the domestic and social relations, 
are great sources of human happiness. So, too, is noble 
citizenship, and the church, which lifts our thoughts to 
the spiritual interests of our being. It is most important 
that teachers should set before our youth the nature and 
the importance of the felicities of the domestic life and 
of social intercourse. They should be inspired with a 
love of humankind and the desire to serve it. The 
marked tendency toward city life is a distinct sign of the 
longing for homan comradeship, and for the intimate and 
constant converse with mankind. Heretofore, the country 
schools have not implanted the love of nature in the chil- 
dren, to counteract this tendency. 

The happiness which comes from serving others ought 
to be taught elaborately, carefully, thoughtfully, as a part 
cf tbe training in all schools and colleges. The reward 
for service is never proportioned to the amount of service 
rendered. The lesser oftentimes briogs the greater satis- 
faction, or, rather, perhaps, brings it home better. In 
short, all schools, from the elementary to the professional, 
are fitting for life, and if they keep the true end in view, 
all teachers should instruct the young creatures intrusted 
to their charge how they may best be happy, and how they 
may best serve their fellow-men. 


PRACTICAL CHILD STUDY. 


BY G. STANLEY HALL, 
President of Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


The movement which began in 1880, through an effort 
to secure an inventory of the minds of the children of 
Boston when they entered the public schools, has become 
an acknowledged part of our educational activity, and 
promises to become the greatest movement in the réle of 
educational history. This scientific, philosophic study of 
children is the one thing which has been needed to place 
teaching among the true professions. The educational 
philosophies of the past have been excellent each in its 
peculiar field, and each has brought a great and perma- 
nent advance. Bat each has been a partial philosophy, 
representing a part only of the new philosophy of eduea- 
tion, which is jast about to take shape. All the origi- 
nality and creativeness in the old wisdom has gone, and it 
must give place to the new, larger, evolutionary wisdom. 

Everything that is of value eerves human education 
and the only standard of value and merit is whether 4 
thing ean serve education in its large and evolutionary 
sense. Will the new subject or method bring men and 
women to a larger, faller maturity. This is a new stand- 
point, and it shows itself best through the study of child- 
hood. It is this stady which is to provide the perspective 
for our education, which is to show us what is deepest, 
fundamental in our work. We are passing from the pe- 
riod when classification was the great work of every 
growing philosophy and science, and for the immediate 
future all our attention is to be turned towards the em- 
bryo and its development. All the sciences which deal 
with life are now striving to show how the stock has 


evolved. This idea has even come over into the realm of 
the soul to work its transformation there. The study of 
soul evolution is just beginning, but it is becoming already 
the master-key for every one who is striving to solve the 
problems of the human will, the emotions and feelings. 
The intellect was the beginning and end of the old phil 
osophy. The heart is the beginning of the new. The 
stady of childhood gives the dynamic force, where the 
intellectual methods failed to work. 

Wehave almost lost one important step in psychology— 
the genesis. The records of the childhood of the soul are 
less tangible than those of the physical forme, as we find 
them in the rocks. For these we have to go to the cus- 
toms and traditions of savage life. Every child is a little 
savage. He needs his myth and must be a fetich wor- 
shiper. In his heart he is a polytheist or a pantheist. 
He must have these traits of the savage if he is to live 
and grow to the full vigor of his possibilities. The child 
loves the birds and flowers, the sun and stare, and it was 
these which gave us our religion. We must catch and 
follow the traces of likes and dislikes in each child, and 
thus develop every germ of originality. Not to do thie, 
not to be ever on the watch for the means by which we 
may further this development, is to dwarf some part of 
the child’s being. The mother who endeavors to prevent 
her child from learning anything which he will ever have 
to unlearn, fails to understand the fundamental truth of 
education, that experience consists in laying aside smaller 
for larger ideas and truths. This is an essential to any 
growth. 

The will comes before the intellect. It belongs to and 
shapes the conscience. Before the will can acquire mo- 
tive power there must be a full and proper development 
and training of the muscles. The larger muscles must 
be exercised before the small ones, to work out the order 
of nature. The small muscles, as those of the face and 
hand, are the especial organs of thought, and if intellect- 
ual training goes on before these muscles are daly devel- 
oped in their natural course, we breed muscular incohe- 
rence. This is why free play is better, because larger 
and more free than any gymnastics. In France and 
Germany most careful attention is being given to the 
free field games, and we are even told that everything 
can be taught by games. Everywhere, spontaneous ac- 
tion points out the line of growth. 

One of the great discoveries of the new philosophy is 
that every child passes through nascent periods, which 
ought to give the key to the plan of his education, phy s- 
ical, intellectual, and moral. The whole method and 
scope of school work has got to be reconstructed, if our 
practice is to harmonize with our new knowledge. At 
the proper periods we must graft the young soul all over 
with bads, which will ripen in later years. We must ob- 
serve and study each child, and beware, first of all, of 
stunting or arresting the development of the physical or- 
gans, when they should have the first claim on the child’s 
strength, There is the very greatest danger of stopping the 
full development of the body and the vital organs by too 
great intellectual training, especially during the period of 
adolescence. The healthy flow of animal spirits should 
give zest and interest to all the work of childhood and 
youth. Without this spirit there can be no paying in- 
tellectual training. Indifference and cynicism is the 
blight of our youth. It is infinitely more important that 
our young people should have a strong head of interest 
on, than that they should pass any examinations, or ac. 
complish anything else in the world. 

The study of the nascent periods has shown us that 
oral language has its period of natural acquisition be- 
tween the fourth and eighth years. If any language is 
learned by hearing it, after this period, it is acquired by 
the use of faculties which were not meant to be so em- 
ployed. From eight to fourteen is the time for learning 
the dead languages by the eye. Before adolescence is 


the time for acquiring the love of nature in all its forms, 
which is the basis for all true religion. 


Religion is not 
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atechnical subject. It must come from the heart, with 
the realization that all life is one from the bottom to the top. 
We are blood relatives of everything that lives. Thus 
we get that divine sympathy which realizes that nothing 
in the world is foreign to man. Christ is supreme, be- 
cause he is the superman, — the culmination of all. 

In everything we must guide the child to free and 
large conceptions. Too great accuracy and nicety is the 
vice of our schools. We demand too fine work for the 
stage of development of the child’s motor-ability, and 
thereby directly breed chorea. Children do not learn in 
this way. We should rather allow freedom and choice 
of work very early. Examinations, as the support of ex- 
actness and accuracy in details, must be abolished, and 
in their place teachers should freely employ the spring 
examinations. Accustom the children to tell and to use 
what sticks in their minds, what is left this year out of 
all that they went over last year. 

The distinction between boys and girls is of the utmost 
importance. In England the women who are the lead- 
ers in female education have concluded that they have 
passed examinations enough and beaten the men often 
epough to prove their intellectual equality, and now their 
next programme is to differentiate and to lay stress on 
the things in which they differ from the men. Oar fe- 
male edacation, instead of developing on its own basis, 
has followed an almost servile imitation of that of the 
boys. The sexes are different, and just as we are striv- 
ing to develop the truest manhood, we should aim at true 
womanhood in every sense. This child study movement 
appeals to, and must depend very largely upon, women. 
The interest in the individaal children is especially good 
for women. They seem to have a greater capacity than 

men for developing an interest in and for getting into 
the human, individual souls. Their greatest forte is in 
working with and by personalities. This new and great 
movement should be preéminently the woman’s science. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE HERBARTIAN 
SCHOOL. 


BY CHARLES DE GARMO, 
President of Swarthmore College. 


One of our greatest problems is, What shall the public 
schools teach? For the past twenty years the Herbar- 
tians in Germany have labored at its solution with the 
vigor and persistence so characteristic of the German 
scholar. Herbart and his followers teach that, except for 
the inculeation of dogma and the training in ecclesias- 
tical ceremony, the public school is an adequate agency 
for the development of moral character. This, for us, is 
important, if trae. Even more than we need to know 
what to teach do we need to know how to temper our 
school intellectaalism by effective moral training. 

The two subjects of most vital importance to American 
education appear to be (1) the moral outcome of educa- 
tion, and (2) the selection, sequence, and articulation of 
the subject-matter of the curriculum. It is to these two 
subjects, not as isolated, but as organically connected, 
that the followers of Herbart have given their best efforts 

Herbart declares “Instruction in the studies of the 
public schools must be made to reveal to the pupil the 
moral order of the world ; and not only must it furnish 
this moral insight, but it must so touch the heart that a 
permanent right disposition toward all men, both in their 
individual and in their organized capacity, may result.” 

The first implication of such a demand is that the 
studies must no longer be purely formal or restricted to 
two or three subjects. If school studies are to reveal our 
duties to ourselves and our neighbors, and to sweeten our 
dispcsition toward others, they must be fall and rich, 
throbbing with the life of the world, and no longer merely 
formal, cold, and abstruse. 

To reveal the moral order of the world, not alone in 
its subjective aspects, but in all its manifold and far- 
reaching objective relations, as seen in family, civil, busi- 
ness, and social life, is a task that implies not only faith 
and high purpose, but broad knowledge and deep insight 
as well. 

The second implication contained in the idea that in- 
struction makes a moral revelation of the world to the 
pupil is, that the making of the curriculum, in all its de- 
tails, is a work of magnitude and importance. Oar prin- 
cipals and teachers must struggle with the outline pro- 


grammes offered by groups of experts, like those repre- 
sented in the report of the committee of ten. 

A third implication is, that moral character cannot be 
glued on to the pupil by any external system of ethical 
instruction superimposed upon intellectual education, but 
must grow out of the very heart of the studies themselves, 
through the nature of their content, and by keeping them 
in close touch with a few fundamental ethical ideals. 

In tha light of this idea of instruction the moral pur- 
poses to be subserved by instruction assume clear outline 
and definite content. 

In pursuance of this initial purpose of instruction, the 
Herbartians emphasize first of all the painstaking study 
of the conditions aud development of the child’s appre- 
hension, or apperception, as the only reliable guide to the 
selection of the subject matter and the methods of pre- 
senting it to the child. The same problem is attacked 
from the physiological side in the child-study, so ably and 
8o vigorously represented by President Hall. 

Herbartians do not always agree, bat whatever they 
attempt is always done in the sacred name of the child,—- 
his understanding, his sympathies, his interests, his feel- 
ings, and mental stages, his natural ways of living. 
With them all educational psychology focusses upon the 
processes of mental life, as exhibited in the child. With 
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the ethical purpose as an end and the apperception of the 
child, each of the problems of education is exam‘ned. 
Upon the ethical and psychological basis already explained, 
the Herbartians dwell especially upon three fundamental 
topics in instruction. They are: — 

1. The selection of subject-matter and the sequence of 
its topics. 2. The ccérdination or concentration of studies. 
3. The best methods of teaching. 

The first interesting point in this connection is Ziller’s 
theory of cultare-epochs as a guide to the sequence of 
topics in cultare branches. He finds before him the child 
whose mind develops through somewhat distinct epochs 
of apprehending power, imagination, capacity to reason ; 
through different phases of moral insight and disposition, 
as well as of childish sympathies, tendencies, and ruling 
interests. 

The idea is now close at hand that perhaps each child 
lives through in little all that the race has passed through 
in large. Convinced of the truth and importance of this 
analogy, Ziller at once proceeds, in the name of the child’s 
apperception and spontaneous interest, to arrange the 
leading studies, literature, and history in accordance with 
the various culture epochs During the first year fairy 
stories from Grimm form the leading material. In the 
second year Robinson Crusoe becomes the centre of ac- 
tivity. Inthe third year the earliest and most primitive 
Bible and profane history join with literature to form the 
basis of the curriculam. 


Thus history begins with myths, legends, heroic tales, 


merges into biograpby, and finally culminates in history 
proper, somewhat in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions found in the report of the committee of ten, which 
says that history shoald begin with mythology, pass on to 
biography, and culminate in history itself. In the same 
way, Ziller makes literature correspond in grade and cul- 
ture epochs, step by step, as far as it is continued. So 
much attention is paid to Bible history in his plan that 
literature does not receive the attention its importance 
demands ; for literature must, in the nature of the case, 
be to the public school what ancient languages were to 
the academy, — its chief source of culture. If we take 
the world literature in English, we have the culture con- 
tent of the old languages plus much that they never con- 
tained, but minus their grammatical and etymological 
elements. These have to be supplied by other agencies. 

Dr. Frick of Halle did not subscribe fully to the idea 
of culture-epochs as an invariable guide to the sequence 
of topics, but urged that the present environment is quite 
as important, and that even if present conditions of or- 
ganized life are complicated, they may easily be separated 
into their elements and thas successfully taught. 

Ziller next proceeds to provide for the remainder of 
the curriculam. This led to his famous doctrine of con- 
centration. 

History and nature studies are articulated chiefly 
through geography and literature Geography furnishes 
the real and literature the ideal band of union. To 
make a codrdination of this kind effective, it is best to 
treat science as a unit, and not as a series of distinct sub- 
jects to be taught at different times. If the sciences do 
not have to be taught separately, the teacher can put the 
emphasis now on one, now on another, according to the 
exigencies of the programme. In this way it is possible 
to keep all study closely correlated from day to day. 
This method, the follower of Ziller claims, greatly en- 
hances the pupil’s direct, inherent interest in his studies, 
and promotes his understanding, his progress, and his 
moral insight and disposition. 

Not all Herbartians take this view of the matter, how- 
ever. Dr. Frick and his followers think Ziller’s scheme 
of concentration not the best. They say that each im- 
portant group of subjects should be allowed its own prin- 
ciple of development ; that we must be content in the 
lower grades with our numerous opportunities for the as- 
sociation of related ideas, and that we must wait, at least, 
until the secondary school period is reached before at- 
tempting any philosophical unification of knowledge. 
With Dr. Frick the backbone of the curriculum, after 
the primary grades are passed, is history, first modern 
and national, then ancient and foreign. This being the 
case, it is natural that the environmert of the pupil — 
local, state, and national —-should receive the chief em- 
phasis. This involves an abandonment of the culture- 
epoch as a guide to sequence. 

Unity of treatment is to be preserved within each im- 
portant subject, or group of subjects. Natural science, 
for instance, must not be subordinated to history and 
literature, looking to them and not to its own natare for 
its principle of sequence, but it must be taught with its 
manifold relations clearly in view, a technical isolation of 
the various topics, like botany, zodlogy, geology, etc., be- 
ing avoided. 

The reading matter in the mother-tongue is depended 
upon to preserve the unity of the course through the na- 
ture and historical studies touching the home environ- 
ment of the child. Dr. Frick is quite in accord with 
other Herbartians in saying that a thorough sifting of the 
vast material at the command of the school can be made 
only by confining instraction to great periods and epochs, 
to really great personalities, to the typical and character- 
istic, the truly significant and important. 

Codrdination may be assisted by dwelling upon the 
natural intimacy existing between geography and nataral 
science, and between these and literature. We may favor, 
too, such subjects as involve at once a wide range of 
events and a broad stretch of country. We may select 
organic bodies of knowledge pertaining to individuals, to 
communities and states; we may emphasize middle or 
tarning points in the events pertaining to individuals or 
communities, to whole historical epochs, or even to the 
development of important ideas. We may, finally, have 
constant regard for the mind and feeling of the pupil, 
which is the true centre of instruction, and ever to 
held in mind. 
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THE THEACHER’S INFLUENCE UPON 
MANNERS AND MORALS. 


Greater demands are made upon the teachers to day 
than ever before. The parents and the public are ask- 
ing that she not only teach a great variety of subjects, 
but that she have a wide acquaintance with every subject 
that she teaches, and that she exercise a firm discipline. 
New subjects and new methods are every day making 
teaching more than ever it was before. My appeal is, 
that the teacher not only falfill the main object of her 
profession, — to teach, — but that she make good children. 
Amid all the demands upon the teacher, the public are 
asking anew, and with increasing request, for something 
better than teaching alone, something more subtle than 
any knowledge can give, something more pervasive than 
any schoolroom can shut in. The discipline of to day is a 
very different power from the discipline of the little red 
schoolhouse. Terrorism is practically banished from the 
schools. What, then, is to be the force that shall con- 
trol the school? Let it be the splendid power that rests 
in love and common sympathy. 

The world, to-day, is longing for leaders. It is ready 
to follow into whatsoever unknown paths whomever it 
feels is capable to lead. Great loving personality and 
expert knowledge are the inspiration of mankind. The 
world is everywhere seeking for noble personality and 
high ideals, and nowhere does it look for them more than 
in the teacher. The public demand is for a larger life, 
for a more compelling influence for good. School com- 
mittees, all over the country, more than ever formerly, are 
requiring that a teacher have lovely manners and noble 
character. ‘ Let us havea whole man, a whole woman,” 
they ask. From the West particularly is the request 
made for teachers from the graduates of colleges and 
normal schools that they be ladies of pleasant, loving 
manners, and noble characters, and that they be able to 
teach something well. We have reached a crisis in eda- 

cational reform. We are about to show what the public 
schools can do, and what the public schools cannot do. 
What they are to do, before all else, is to make good men 
and women, good citizens, of the pupils. It is too hard 
for education to do single-handed. It cannot remain for 
the high school teachers to do the work. 

Not 30,000 out of 320,000 pupils in the publie schools 
of Massachusetts ever reach the highschool. If the man- 
ners and morals of these children going out to meet the 
world are to be helped and inspired, the grammar school 
teacher must doit. She must inspire the high ideals, 
the noble impulses that are to be the character-forming 
power in every walk of life. 

Love and courteous living is to be the standard of life 
in the rank and file of Massachusetts. This is to be 
brought about through the public schools, through the 
personal influence of the teacher's high character. The 
time will come when the examiner of a candidate will 
ask first into the personal and private character of the 
teacher. High ideals are not secondary tonoble character. 
They are the ,impalses that result in noble character. 

It is not the learning that she has, nor the training that 
she has, that makes the true teacher. It is her person- 
ality. Many of the best teachers to day never received a 
normal school certificate that they had been thoroughly 
grounded in the newest and most approved methods. 
- Their success lies in the power of their own high charac- 
ter, and their endeavor to promote through love and sym- 
pathy the best possibilities of the children under their 
charge. Professional training is not to be disparaged. 
It is a great power in itself, but it is not the greatest nor 
the highest. Manners and morals, and they are one, in 
the teacher’s personal character are of far greater value. 
To feel that his teacher lives for a noble and a beautiful 
ideal will make the pupil aspire to such an ideal. 

The influence of a real and vital friendship between 
teacher and pupils cannot be overestimated. Let every 
grammar school boy and girl feel that his teacher was 
such a friend as Kingsley’s, one whose sincere and loving 
sympathy was ever an inspiratiov, one who stood for 
learning and for light, and for large and beautiful man- 
hood or womanhood. 

What the parents want for their children is the leader- 
ship of men and women larger than anything they have 


known, and larger than snything they can be. They 
want the teachers to be good and beautiful and gracious 
and courteous, tender and sympathetic, true gentlemen 
and gentlewomen. Text-books are not needed for teach- 
ing ethics. The most impressive teaching of ethics is 
that of a noble, loving, gracious personality. 


THE TEMPERANCE IDEA IN PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


BY REV. THOMAS J. CONATY, D. D., 
President Catholic Summer Schools of America. 


In the system of public instruction established under 
laws an effort is made to teach scientific temperance. 
Under the old laws, there was a provision to teach 
sobriety and temperance. It is hard to conceive any idea 
of manhood without temperance. Excess in anything is 
harmfal, and when willfully indulged in isasin. Man 
acts from reason. Impede reason, and trae action is 
hindered. Destroy reason, and manhood is destroyed. 

My thought is not upon scientific temperance, but upon 
moral temperance. I speak as a Catholic; one whose 
morals were shaped in the great Catholic church, and by 
whose favor I am a simple priest, yet I am a citizen of 
a free state, and have a civic duty to perform. Princi- 
ples of moral action come from Christ’s teachings. For 
me, the church is the teacher from whom I receive my 
conception of virtues. 

Temperance is placed before me as a-virtue, to violate 
which is a sin, and a sin punishable by God. Temperance 
is not total abstinence, with which it is too often con- 
founded. Mere pleasure is not asin. Drink is not sin- 
ful, but made so by abuse. Abuse is sinful. The evil of 
drink is not drink, but drunkenness. 

Total abstinence, however, goes to the source of all, 
and asks men to forego personal liberty and pleasure for 
the good of his fellow-men. Here we have the examplé 
of the Great Master, who urged self-denial, that, to- 
gether, we might be workers with him. Temperance ed- 
ucation aims to ben: fit the greatest number. What ben- 
efits the individual benefits the community, and what 
injures the individual injures society. 

Intemperance is the evil that possesses the holy places 
of the home and heart. No wonder that English states- 
men regard it as the national vice, and American states- 
men call it the national shame. What are we to do? 
Educate the people to the sense of the terrible evil, and 
to see their daty in the field of total abstinence. Teach 
them this daty in all fields. 

Education owes a duty to the child, to teach it the 
noble thought of doing something for God and neighbor. 
Show the child that intellect, unaided, cannot resist the 
danger, for under the rags of the tramp may be the ed- 
ucation of the scholar. Let him be taught that there is 
no one so safe as the total abstainer. Let him be taught 
that happiness is not in the flagon of ale, but in honest- 
hearted friendship. 

The Catholic church has girded her loins for battle 
against intemperance, and by prayer and sacrifice, by 
word and example, her children, prelates, and people will 
prevail. Her aid is with you in the instruction of 
children in total abstinence, that all may combine in mak- 
ing a sober manhood, and thus ensure the safety of ovr 
beloved country, whose liberties are so dear to every true 


American. 


VENTILATION OF SCHOOLROOMS. 


BY HON. RUFUS R. WADE, 
Chief Inspector of Public Buildings, Boston. 


Scarcely less important than the character of instrac- 
tion which our public school children receive are the 
physical conditions under which that work should be done. 

What can be done, through a knowledge of sanitary 
conditions and laws, to remove the evils known to exist ? 
We must begin with the children and provide in their 
homes and schoolhouses the savitary protection required. 
Were it not for the recess, the health of school children 
would be greatly impaired. 

The rooms should be large enough to prevent over- 
crowding ; they should be kept clean, properly heated 
and ventilated, eupplied with an abundance of sunlight 
and pure air, cheerful in all their appointments, and ab 
solutely free from contamination of every sort. 


One of the crudest definitions of ventilation is, that “ it 
supplies fresh air.” An appliance which does only this 
is defective ; it should also expel foul air, and do this 
continuously. And the fresh air must be not only of 
proper purity, but of suitable moisture and temperature. 
Take a schoolroom of ordirary dimensions, say, 28 x 30 
feet, and 12 feet in height, capable of accommodating 
sixty pupils. Each chi'd will vitiate thirty cubic feet of 
air in one minute, or 1,800 cubic feet per hour; but the 
room’s capacity is only 10,080 cubic feet of air. How 


long will it be before the air of that schoolroom becomes . 


absolutely unfit for respiration ? 

This brings us to the inquiry: ‘“ What is the best 
way to ventilate the echoolroom?” The question in- 
volves elemenis that are in part theoretical, and in 
part mechanical It mast be insisted upon that heating 
and vertilating in avy practical system are inseparably 
connected, and therefore the artificial warming of the 
fresh air must be considered. The warm air as it enters 
the schoolroom should never exceed 120° Fahrenheit. 
The prinvipal appliances for warming the air are the hot- 
air furnace, the high or low pressure steam generator, 
and the best water heater. 

The use of furnaces in many cases has been unsatisfac 
tory, simply from want of knowledge in their manage- 
ment and construction. One of the best methods of 
heating air, and which is rapidly coming into use, is that 
in which air, drawn from without the building, is passed 
through coils of pipes filled with hot water or steam. 

One of the most important questions to consider is as 
to the volume of air space that should be provided in a 
schoolroom for each pupil According to the best authori- 
ties, not less than 250 cubic feet should be provided. In 
some of the crowded rooms that I have visited the cubic 
space for each scholar would be found not to exceed one 
handred cubic feet. 

We come now to the questions: What method or 
system should be adopted to secure a renewal of the air 
in schox voms? How can we cause a free circu'ation 
of air ina room? What forces thall we apply to pro- 
dace satisfactory ventilation? The methods to produce 
ventilation may all be classed under three heads — nat- 
ural, mechanical, and by aspiration. 

By means of the natural movement of the air it is im- 
possible to find a room that is satisfactorily ventilated. 
The mechanical means is by the action of fans or blow- 
ers, removing foul air, and drawing in fresh air. By 
aspiration is meant the use of heated shafts or chimneys, 
for the removal of vitiated air from the rooms This 
method, in the absence of mechanical meaner, is now ex- 
tensively used in the ventilation of our school buildings. 

Regardless of the size of the room, we should supply to 
sixty persons occupying it 1,800 cubic feet of air per 
minute. The number of equare feet for the foul air out- 
lets can be determined by dividing 1,800, the amount of 
air required per minute for sixty persons, by the amount 
of air which should pass out of a room through an open- 
ing one foot square, or at a speed of five feet per second. 
Multiplying five by sixty (as there are sixty seconds in a 
minute), we have 300 cubic feet. And dividing 1,800 by 


300, it will give six square feet as the size of the foul-air . 


outlets required for a room occupied by sixty persons. 

In estimating the size of the fresh-air inlets, it has 
been determined that the reduction of one-fifth the area 
of the foul-air outlets will supply a sufficient supply of 
fresh air. For the introduction of air, provisions should 
be made for a cold air room in the basement or cellar of 
the building. 

As arule, the fresh air as it enters the room is warmed 
by furnace or steam heat. But whichever system is 
adopted, we should remember that the upright shaft is 
one of the most important factors in the removal of the 
vitiated air, and also to make room for the warm fresh 
air tc enter the openings intended for its use. 

To obtain a good circulation of air which enters a 
room, it is important that the inlets and outlets should be 
properly located. I am inclined to believe that the best 
results are obtained when the fresh air inlets are placed 


six or eight feet above the floor Jevel, and the foul air 
taken from the floor level instead of the walls and ceiling 
of the room. 

In the downward current a degree of purity can be ob- 
tained which cannot be secured by any process of upward 
ventilation. 

[Chief Wade illustrated the syetems by means of elaborate charts 
and plans. | 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN DEPARTMENTAL 
TEACHING IN A BOSTON GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. 


BY GEORGE H. CONLEY, 
Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 


No attempt shall be made to discuss the relative merits 
of the class plan and departmental plan of teaching. It 
is the intention merely to describe, briefly, the change 
from one plan to the other in a Boston grammar school, 
and to state some of the facts which have been observed 
as the results of the change. 

The first step, which led to the introduction of depart- 
mental teaching in the school referred to, was taken about 
two years ago. At that time the thought of changing 
from the class plan to the departmental plan of teaching 
was not entertained, or, if it was, it was certainly not 
expressed. 

The introduction int» the lower classes of manual train- 
ing was the cause of the initial movement in the direc- 
tion of departmental teaching. The master of the school 
was aware that the teachers of these classes were not pre- 
pared to meet the demands which this new line of work 
would impose upon them. However, he had matured a 
plan of work which he was anxious to see carried out, 
and he determined upon its introduction. He accordingly 
undertook to enlist the aid of his teachers in the execu- 
tion of his purpose, and in a measure to prepare them for 
the instruction required, and soon succeeded in awaken- 
ing an interest in the work proposed. Manual training 
was then begun in the lower classes, the teachers looking 
to the master for guidance and instruction in the work. 
For some time he continued to direct and instruct bis 

teachers, and to teach some of the classes, but at length 
other duties forced him to assign this task to another. 

He directed one of bis teachers, his first assistant, who 
had experience in teaching manual training in a higher 
class, and who took special interest in the subject, to as- 
sume charge of the manual training instruction through- 
out the school. She complied readily and willingly with 
this direction, at first simply laying out the work for the 
other teachers, aud meeting with them before and after 
the daily sessions to advise and consult in regard to it ; 
but later, with the consent of the teachers and the ap- 
proval of the master, she undertook the instruction in 
some of the classes. This plan proved so satisfactory 
that finally arrangements were made which enabled her 
to give the manual training instruction in all classes where 
the regular teachers found such instruction difficalt or 
disagreeable. 

The intimate relation of drawing to manual training 
led to the proposition of a similar plan for carrying 
on the instruction in that subject. The school was for- 
tunate in having a teacher who possessed special skill in 
teaching drawing, and she willingly assumed the instruc- 
tion in several of the classes, at the same time directing 
the work of the other teachers in this department. The 
excellent results which attended equally upon the special 
instruction in these two stadies attracted attention to the 
plan of teaching, and the question occurred: Why not 
try the same plan in other studies ? This question, being 
urged, soon led to the adoption of the plan in teaching ele- 
mentary science and music, and requests were made for 
its application to still other studies. 

In response to these requests, which became very ur- 
gent, the master announced a year ago last September 
that if any teacher could effect a fair exchange with an- 
other, and thereby obtain a study he preferred, the 
change would be made. At first mutual exchanges could 
only be effected between teachers of parallel classes and 
in subjects of study that had equivalent allotments of 
time, as prescribed in the course of study ; but finally 
studies and classes were arranged so as to provide for in- 
struction by the same teacher in both parallel and con- 
secutive classes. 

In September last the school entered upon a programme 
of work which shows that departmental teaching is car- 
ried on in almost every stady and in all classes, to some 
extent. Manaal training, drawing, elementary science, 
and music are taught departmentally in all classes. 
Arithmetic is so taught in the first, second, third, and 
fourth classes, and geography is taught in this way 
in all classes above the sixth. Language, as yet, 
cannot be said to be taught departmentally, though a por- 


tion of it is included in the departmental work, and it is 
the purpose to have all the language work done in this 
way eventually. It is the intention to make history a 
subject of departmental teaching, also, as the plan de- 
velops. 

It should be stated that the sixth, or lowest, classes in 
the school are not incladed in the departmental plan of 
teaching, except ia drawing, elementary science, and 
music. Farthermore, it is not proposed to introdace 
more departmental teaching in these classes; and the 
reason assigned for this is, that these papils, who were 
last year in the primary schools, should be given time to 
learn the ways of the grammar echool and become im- 
bued with its spirit. 

The attitude of the master with regard to the changes 
made thus far in the plan of instruction has been always 
the same. He has been ready to suggest and advise, but 
he has never undertaken to persuade or force. The as- 
signments of departments of study, and the mutual ex- 
changes made, were in every case voluntarily sought by 
the teachers. Conditions were weighed and every care 
taken to avoid mistakes. Since the first step there has 
been no backward movement. Progress has been slow, 
but it has been steady and firm. Nearly two years have 
been taken to accomplish what has been done, and fully 
another year will be necessary to round out and complete 
the change. 

The advantages derived from the change are many. 
The teachers are gaining in knowledge and power as in- 
structors, and the pupils are reaping the advantages that 
come from the better knowledge and skill of the teacher. 
As far as can be observed, the deepened interest of the 
teacher in the subject does not detract from his interest 
in the taught, but appears to intensify that interest 

Since departmental teaching has been introduced the 
spirit of the school has steadily improved. The teachers 
frequently assemble for consultation and discussion in re- 
gard to their work. From these meetings a unanimity 
of purpose, earnestness, and enthusiasm have sprung. 
Frequent interviews about the classes are held; also fre- 
quent inquiries about individual pupils. In this way 
much information is obtained, which not only assists the 
teacher, but reacts to the greater benefit of the pupil. 

The pupils share in the earnestness of the teachers. 
Their interest is not confined to the classroom. They 
carry it home, and the attention of parents has been at- 
tracted by it. Not unfrequently, indeed, have parents 
come to the school to inquire about the new way of teach- 
ing, and invariably they have expressed great pleasure 
at the interest newly awakened in their children. 

Moreover, the discipline of the school has improved. 
The pupils no longer look to one teacher and the master 
as the only persons from whom directions are to be taken. 
They regard every teacher as authorized to deal with any 
refractory element and to check misconduct anywhere in 
and about the school. Undoubtedly, this is due to the 
larger acquaintance and influence each teacher has from 
teaching several classes, instead of one. Again, a sense 
of honor and a spirit of self-reliance are observed to grow 
upon the pupils in consequence of the trust and depend- 
ence reposed in them daring the intervals of changing 
from class to class, when the pupils are alone. 

Though the plan of departmental teaching is yet ina 
formative stage, there is evidence enough to warrant the 
feeling of confidence that exists in its ultimate success. 
The teachers of the school, who at first could see no merit 
in the departmental plan of teaching, and were slow to 
assent to a trial of it, are now the loudest in proclaiming 
its alvantages. One and all affirm that they would not, 
if they could, return to the old plan. 


SUGGESTIONS REGARDING LANGUAGE 
WORK. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT H. W. LULL, 
Quincy, Mass. 


[AUTHOR’s ABSTRACT.] 

Two standards should be established for primary lan- 
guage work. For the oral, the desire should be that the 
pupil should leave his three or foar years’ course with 
the ability to stand on both feet and express his simple, 
every-day thought confidently and intelligently. His 
words should come freely, his “ands” should not be too 


numerous, his speech should be free from the grossest 
grammatical blunders of the illiterate, and from coarse 
slang, and he should pronounce correctly the simple words 
of his working vocabulary. He should have a distinct 
enunciation and a sufficient volume of tone to be under- 
stood in any part of the room. He should be taught to 
tell everything in complete statements with a falling in. 
flection. 

For the written standard, the friendly letter embraces 
within itself enough to make it a desirable gual of the 
pupil’s training. The letter is by no means to dominate 
all the work; bat the ability to write a simple letter can 
be attained only by faithful drill in many different lines 
of written work. 

To reach these two standards at eight, nine, or ten years 
of age, the teacher must meet, at least, two requirements. 
She must be the model of the English she would have 
her children use, she must give them the proper oppor- 
tunities to speak or write it, never accept anything but 
the best work, insist on correct expression, and be careful 
that the meaning of the words used is known. 

In the development of this language power, the oral 
training must be sought in intelligent conversation about 
matters of general interest, and about familiar objects of 
the three kingdums of nature, also in the reading lesson, 
in gems, and, ia fast, in every schol 

For written work, we must make use of transcription, 
question and answer, reproduction, description of actions 
and of the child’s surroundings, pictures, simple prob- 
lems, dictation, and letter writing. This development 
must also inclade certain details: as capital letters, sim- 
ple marks of punctuation, ordinary abbreviations, the 
three simple sentences, the possessive case, the personal 
and relative pronouns, the days, months and seasons, the 
common colloquial phrases and contractions, the plurals 
of the words of the workiug vocabulary, the town, school, 
and street, and the familiar places, distinguished men, or 
historical events of the town or city. 

All this development and training and all these details 
demand the constant supervision and inspection of the 
conscientious, faithful, and competent teacher. The teacher 
is the standard. Technical grammar is unknown. 
The teacher’s reason for what she teaches is, that what 
she requires is the langaage of our most cultivated and re- 
fined writers and speakere. 

Language work should be unified with every subject in 
the primary curriculum. ‘ Every lesson a language les- 
son,” is trite, but true. The ideal asks for grammatical 
correctness, for good sense, for propriety of expression, 
and, if possible, for some little beauty. Towards the 
ideal, all the work should be directed, knowing that patient 
supervision and much practice must produce some good 
results. 


THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF HISTORY AND 
HOW TO TEACH IT. 


BY ANNA BOYNTON THOMPSON, 
Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass. 


[AUTHOR’S ABSTRAC'T.] 

My conditions. Pupils entering my lowest history 
class have studied two or three years in a high school. 
They then study history two years with me if going to 
college, and four years if taking our general course. 

End in teaching. Practical help for the work of life 
in its various aspects. Modern life presents four séts of 
problems — constitutional, economic, social, art. For 
these we must find sufficing answers, and history must 
help us to do it. Hence bistory must be taught along the 
four lines of constitutional history, economic history, art 
history, social history. 

Means to end. Special emphasis laid upon the his- 
tory of Greece, Rome, England, America, as the coun- 
tries most concerned with Anglican development. Coun- 
tries taught in chronological order that development may 
be traced. 

How my juniors approach Greek history. I at 
once abolish set lessons of so many pages in advance and 
so many in review. Instead, we try to grasp subjects. We 
formulate immediately a few topics which will apply to 
every country and will give as comprehensive a view of it 
as possible. Oar first set is — (1) the physical characteris- 
tics of the country ; (2) its people; (3) its institutions. 

Constitutional problems. Study of political instita- 
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tions helps to solve constitutional problems. The constitu- 
tional details of history are usually hated and neylected by 
pupils. Popils must be made to feel the political institu. 
tions of the past have living power to-day because their 
results are seen all about us, and that their history is a 
storehouse of experience, whence they may draw wisdom 
for their own future efforts in state-making. In two or 
three years, they will have to vote upon the problems of 
to-day. Hence, at this moment, I put before them a 
bird’e-eye view of the constitutions of America and 
England by means of a lecture. 

All pupils read Woodrow Wilson’s “Congressional 
Government,” Walter Bagehot’s “ English Constitution,” 
and James Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth.” These 
modern Anglican institutions are the result of the growth 
of the world’s idea of the state. From the outset, the 
unity of history must be impressed upon pupils; the po- 
litical constitutions of 1894 must be seen to be a direct 
growth through the middle ages from the ancient world ; 
hence my next lecture puts the constitutions of England 
and America in relation with the world’s constitutional 
development. 

All political institutions, in our study of history, are 
compared with those of England and America, and are 
put in their relative places in the “development of the 
Idea of the State”; political principles and laws are 
sought. 

Economic and industrial problems. Their solution, 
the special task of modern times. Two methods of study ; 
the orthodox study of political economy as a science.; bis- 
torical method, a study of economic history. Importance 
of an American history,—use Walker and Mill; writ- 
ten problems. 

Art problems. Literature; never separate from his- 
tory; look to see how each epoch expresses itself in lit- 
eratare, and correlate this side of life with contemporary 
politica), economic, and social history. 

Social problems. Under this head are grouped those 
sides of life not already enumerated, a knowledge of 
which is necessary for a deduction of laws for the regula- 
tion of conduct 

Method. Latest books and two sets. Topics : 
books, individual work, impromptu topics. 

Cards and Fluents. Bibliographies, special reporte, 
and private note-books; reading-room, newspaper-books, 
weekly summaries, monthly lectures on current history, 
painted blackboard map and outline maps, daily themes, 
weekly themes, class themes. 

Teacher's equipment. Knowledge, feeling, connect 
self with our higher institutions of learning. 


Topic- 


BEGINNING HISTORY IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


BY Cc. E. MELENEY, 
Teachers’ College, New York City. 


[AUTHOR'S ABSTRACT.) 

When I accepted the invitation to speak on history, I 
was in the midst of an investigation of the interests of 
children in history and literature, with a view to ascertain- 
ing what is the true basis upon which a course of study 
for young children ought to be based. 

Several excellent courses have been issued, and there 
has been earnest advocacy of the teaching of history in 
primary grades, followed by successfal testing and applica- 
tion of the theories, in some of the most progressive 
schools in the country, and yet very little is done in most 
schools. 

The ends to be kept in view are set forth by those whose 
authority all must respect, as follows : — 

First. A working knowledge of the history of civ- 
ilization, including facts of general history, as well as 
those of our own country. We must know the past, in 
order to understand the present and forecast the fatare. 
The experience of past generations is the inheritance of 
the present and the hope of the future. Every situation, 
circumstance, and event at the present time has its cor- 
responding experience in the past. A knowledge of the 
past is essential to futare success. 

Second. A knowledge of the lives of great men and 
Women in any age, as standards of moral character, h ro- 
ism, fortitude, perseverance, patriotism. A study of 
these lives, as concrete examples of upright moral char- 
Acter, gives an inspiration of right living. 


Third. The training of the moral sense and of the 
intellectual powers. 

Fourth. A knowledge of the sources from which in- 
formation is to be gathered and such love of the stady as 
will inspire the pupil to become a constant student all 
through life. These claims are self-evident, and yet many 
teachers fail to appreciate them, in the endeavor to do 
justice to the subject. 

I approve of the arguments advanced for the teach 
ing of American history in American schools. No 
child should be allowed to leave school. grammar or 
primary, wit iout enthusiasm for our institutions; a keen 
sense of the value of his inheritance as a prospective 
American citizen; an appreciation of the lives, the vir- 
tues and deeds of our forefathers ; and an inspiration to 
right living and the enjoyment of the liberties and bless- 
ings bequeathed to him. 

Bat still other arguments are necessary. In the care 
of little children the teacher should be guided only by the 
following motives: First, to satisfy the active mind of 
the child and gratify his spiritual hunger. Second, to 
cultivate the heart and provide concrete examples of virtu- 
ous living, thereby establishing models of correct life. 
Third, to increase the points of contact of the child with 
the race, enlarging his friendships among the ideal peo- 
ple of all the world. 

Having established the ends to be kept in view, it is 
important tc ascertain what subjects are suitable and 
available for attaining the desired results. 

The courses of study already issued have been prepared 
by mature and cultured minds. The controversies over 
what subjects ought to be taught in the several grades 
are occasioned by difference of opinion. Instead of at- 
tempting to corroborate any one set of views, I have 
chosen to contribute the observations made by a study of 
children. A beginning of the study of children’s knowl- 
edge and interests was began last year in the Teachers’ 
College, but this year a still better opportunity was of- 
fered in consequence of the increase in the number of 
the children coming to the new building on Morningside 
Heights. About eighty per cent. of the 400 or more pu- 
pils are new to us, having come from Dablin and private 
schools from all parts of New York city and vicinity. 

The inquiry called for information as to the instruction 
children have had at home and in previous schools, the 
books used by teachers, or selected by the children or their 
parents, and the results measure: by interest and facts. This 
particular examination related to history and literature, and 
began in September. It wasto ascertain: 1. At what age 
and under what conditions children begin to take interest 
in stories. 2. What class of stories or subjects first 
awaken interest. 3. The interest in pictures. 4. What 
particular topics or phases of history are interesting and 
understood, in the several grades. The method of proced- 
ure was to examine each child separately when necessary, 
and to correspond with the parents by circular. (A copy 
of the circular was read and some of the replies read.) 
The parents took a deep interest in the matter and re- 
plied by letters and interviews. 

In the first six grades lists of characters for (a) the 
Bible, (6) fairy stories, (c) mythology, (4) history, (¢) 
modern literature. A second test was in titles of stories 
or books: (a) fairy stories, (b) classic myths, (c) stories 
of chivalry, (d) American history. In the primary 
gcades the pictures used were classified as follows: (a) 
Indians and savage life, (0) discovery and adventure, 
(c) pictures characteristic of various times and conditions 
of Jife, (d) war pictures on land, (¢) naval battles. An 
the grammar grades the test was to ascertain what kind 
of history work was most interesting and best understood 
by the children of each grade. As I cannot report the 
results of the grammar grade investigation in this paper, 
I will simply say that it showed a very little and indefi- 
nite knowledge of dates, some mixed knowledge in regard 
to wars, and revealed the fact that some subjects, such as 
legislation, finance, and kindred matters, are beyond the 
grasp of most children. A better understanding of the 
child and his education would teach us to discriminate in 
the selection of topics, and not force instruction that is 
unsuitable and beyond comprehension. 

The results of the first test — names of personages : — 

Grade I. —1. Bible names more familiar to the class 
than any other names — boys knew more of them than 


the girls. 2. Names in fables came next in order — of 


these the girls knew more than the boys. Red Riding 
Hood was most familiar. 3. Next historical characters — 
boys knew more of them than the girls. Name best 
known, Columbus. 4. Mythology, known by more girls 
than boys. Name best known, Hercules. 

Grades IT. and III, —On the same test these two 
grades averaged alike. Names of fables were most 
familiar, Bible names next, and history names third. 
The Bible names were known as well as by grade I., but 
fables and history had taken a great advance. In point 
of interest the history showed a great gain, probably as a 
result of recent instruction. 

Grade IV.— The results showed that Bible characters 
are best known, with history second, and mythology third 
In this class the boys and girls are of equal number, and 
the knowledge of Bible characters was equally well known 
by boys and girls. Boys know more of the history char- 
acters. Some boys knew all those mentioned, while no 
girls knew Captain John Smith, Miles Standish, William 
Penn, Pocahontas, Daniel Boone, Franklin, and Lincoln. 
It is needless to say that every child in this grade, and 
also in the third grade, will know all these characters be- 
fore many more weeks The boys know more of mythol- 
ogy than the girls. None were unknown by all the boys, 
while none of the girls knew Mercury, Midas, Pandora, 

King Arthor. 

On the second test, viz, the knowledge of stories, 
grade IV. showed the following results: Fairy tales and 
myths rank first in point of knowledge with the class as a 
whole. Girls know more than the boys, and have read 
more independently. History ranks second. The boys 
far exceed the girls in history. Many of the topics are 
unknown by any of the girls. 

In the choice of subjects of interest, history was pre- 
ferred by boys, and mythology by the girls. The latter 
have read more fiction than the boys. The investigation 
revealed voluminous reading by these little people of ten 
years, independent of help, athome. Invariably the boys 
selected history and the girls fiction. Some very curious 
errors were revealed, suggesting the importance of classi- 
fication to ascertain what facts are misleading, what are 
incapable of comprehension, and what features ought not 
to be intruded upon children’s attention. 

In all the grades above the fourth the knowledge of 
and interest in history and historical personages far sur- 
passed that of fable or mythology. This was evinced 
strongly by the report of children of these grades, made 
upon persons and subjects they were allowed to mention 
in addition to those used in the inquiry. As to the chil 
dren of the primary grades, it is evident that their inter- 
ests are divided between persons and stories of the Bible, 
of fable and fairyland, of myths, ancient and medisval, 
and of history. There is no indication that children in 
the first grade are incapable of comprehending facts in 
history. These characters appeal to them as strongly as 
the myths. They do not appreciate location or time rela- 
tions, and their ignorance of dates does not disturb them. 
The Trojan war is as interesting as capture of Quebec or 
battle of Bunker Hill. 

The degrees of interest, pleasure, and appreciation in 
history or mythology are manifested somewhat as follows ; 
First, attention. Second, inquiring questions— ‘Tell it 
again.” Third, absorption. Fourth, delight and desire 
to talk about it. Fifth, personating — living the charac- 
ter or event in play. To illustrate: The children were 
told the story of John Smith and Pocahontas: First, they 
listened attentively. Second, they asked questions and 
wanted it repeated. Third, were absorbed in thought 
about it. Fourth, manifested delight. Fifth, ever since 
they have been acting the scenes, and have extended it 
to Hiawatha, King Philip, Massasoit, Boston Boys, and 
Paul Revere. Each child has assumed one of these char- 
acters. 

Acting upon the information already obtained, we are 
working ona course which I will briefly outline as follows:— 

All the grades take the opportunity of celebrating 
the great holidays with a carefal historical study of the 
events and characters as fully as the children can com- 
prehend them. Of course, this week has been the 
Thanksgiving subject ; later comes Christmas, Lincoln’s 
birthday, Washington's birthday, Decoration day, etc. 

Each grade has a particular period or phase of history 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, DEC. 13, 1894. 


Teacuina bas a science, but it is an art. 

Tue process of teaching is of much Jess value than its 
spirit. 

Denver is to be the place of meeting of the National 
Educational Association, July 9-12, ’95. 


Tue child’s curiosity is his most noticeable character- 
istic out of school, but, alas! how little of it appears in 
school. 


Co.orapo has given the country a surprise in the elec- 
tion of Mrs. A. J. Peavey as state superintendent. No 
other state of equal size has ever thus honored woman. 


Goop intellectual habits are to be found in the schools. 
It is not easy to do much in this direction with children 
who do not remain through the grammar grade, but 
something may be attempted, at least, with quite young 
children. 


Tue new superintendent of schools for California, 
Samuel T. Black, has shown great good sense, for which 
his term will be characterized, in the choice of W. W. 
Seamans of Los Angeles as his deputy. The two men 
will be an educational power in the state. 


Aut honor to the school board of New York city for 
setting the other cities of the country a good example in 
voting “three days for school visiting” to any teacher 
who will improve it by visiting the schools of other states. 
Come to Boston, teachers of New York, and enjoy the 
educational, literary, and historical privileges of our city. 
You will be made welcome. 


Ir was a deserved compliment that the Massachusetts 
State Teachers’ Association paid Superintendent O. B. 
Bruce of Lynn in his reélection as president. The 
standard bas been so high of late years, that no one 
really believed it possible to have a meeting of equal 
strength, whereas it was really as remarkable an educa 
tional gathering as has been held in this country under 
any name or condition, and the credit was specially due 
the president. 


EMPHASIS UPON CHARACTER. 


The effect of mental training and culture upon charac- 
ter is as vital to success as it is to happiness. What a 
child is is more important than what he knows, thinks, or 
does, if it is possible to classify thus. Education must 
aim primarily at character. The school through every 
exercise must focus itself upon what the child is to be. 
The question never to be out of mind is: ‘“ What will 
this child be as the result of this teaching ? ” 

Character is formed infinitely more by indirection than 
by intentional effort. Character is formed, ordinarily, by 
sub-conscious activity nrore than by conscious effort. It 
is influenced by the attention given to every exercise ; 
by the habits of mind formed and the influences that form 
them; by the imagination and its play in the work and 
diversion of childhood and youth ; by the fervency and 
touch of the emotional life; by the belief, credulity, fa- 
naticism, superstition, hope, joy and peace of mind of the 
child ; by the tendency and principle involved in choice, 
— impulsive, circumstantial imitative, with a purpose. 


CHILDHOOD ANGER. 


The little child acts largely from impulse. His orig- 
inal nature is easily idealized, if the treatment be early 
and wise. Every emotion and sentiment has a vicious 
and virtuous side. There is a beautiful thought, a choice 
expression, a noble action, as the count-rpart of the tead- 
ency to degradation. 

The anger, the violent impetuosity of a child causes 
much anxiety and leads to no end of trouble. There is 
always in the little child some exciting cause. It is 
natural. ll children have some indications of it ; it is 
merely highly aggravated in the angry child. It cannot 
be suppressed. The irritants should be removed, the 
cause for its cultivation should be looked after carefally. 

At first, anger is merely involuntary revolt at his first 
discomfiture. It may be from neglect of prompt atten- 
tion to his necessities, chafing, interrupted sleep, delayed 
food, teething, or colic. This is entirely natural,—is a 
virtue. But there is a great difference in children. 
Some express themselves mildly, others violently, but all 
ought to rebel at any change in established habits, at any 
irritating circumstance that enters his limited experi- 
ence. If the cause of the innocent revolt is removed and 
the child is made comfortable at once, it will never mean 
more to him than a mere call for attention and will cease 
when he has language in which to express himself. 

The expression of anger cultivates the vicious phases 
thereof, while the power to withhold the expression trans- 
forms a vice to a virtue. The remedy is prompt attention 
to the cause and skillful treatment of the expression. 
Violent expression in any other way than crying and 
extreme violence in crying, as in the holding of the 
breath, are to be early suppressed. There is mischief 
ahead for any child whose anger is expressed by kicking 
or pounding, by stamping or striking. The earliest mani- 
festations are easily arrested when, without anger in 
voice, lock, or action, the parent firmly, gently, unyield- 
ingly treats every exhibitition promptly and effectively, 
looking after the speedy removal of the cause. Anger 
indicates vigor, intensity, independence. Utilize them as 
characteristics, but treat the expressions judiciously and 
heroically. 


WRITING NUMBERS. 


How and when should children learn “notation and 
numeration”? There is no excuse for ever using these 
words. They are never heard out of school, are never 
seen outside of arithmetic by ordinary mortals. There 
is no occasion to teach a child to read numbers. He 
should be taught to write them as he knows them. As 
high as 100 there is no thought of any question about it. 
As high as 999 there is no chance for any question. 
When there is any occasion to use ten hundred (one 
thousand), you have merely to call it a thousand and 
pupils will soon see it. If you ¢el/ them that it is a 
thousand, do it incidentally and not formally. There is 
no possible difficulty as high as 999,999. 

If you always put a comma after the thousands figure, 
they will doit. If any one does not, call his attention 
to it, If he asks, “Why?” simply say that it is easier to 
see that there are thousands with the comma. At any 


time when there is any call for the information, say that 
1,000 thousands are a million, and that we always use 
another comma for ease in seeing what the number is. 

Write the fractions that you use about as soon as you 
use figures; i. ¢., 4, 4, §, etc. Say very little about it. 
Have no definitions. In due time, but not until you are 
reasonably sure that they have detected it, ask which 
part of the fractional expression shows into how many 
equal parts the number is divided and which tells the 
number of those parts taken. If they do not know, do 
not tell them, and do not dwell upon it; pase it as of 
little moment, and wait until you think they have noted 
the fact. That is one of the things that is not to be 
learned formally, but should be seen by use. 

Never tzach about a proper or improper fractiiin. 
What is the use? The complex fraction may be used for 
convenience sake, but make no bugbear of it. Never 
pat any questions about such things into a written ex- 
amination. 

Do not write the decimal form for ,'; or +}, at first or at 
any time until it is used in United States money. Let 
decimals, in due time, grow out of United States money. 
The decimal point is to indicate cents ; the first * place ’ 
indicates dimes or tenths; the second, cents or hundreths ; 
the third, thousandths. When occasion makes it wise, 
tell the pupils that the decimal point fixes the place of 
the units figure, and that each figure represents ten times 
as much as the one next below it, i. ¢, to the right, and 
one-tenth of the one next above it, or to the left. They 
know this already. Never refer to the decimal point. 
Never speak of a figure as at the right or at the left of 
the decimal point. A figure is merely at the right or 
left of the units place, and not of the decimal point. 
All the confusion that has arisen in decimals has come 
from substituting the decimal point for the unit’s place. 
There is nothing whatever to decimals, except that the 
point establishes the unit’s place. 

Until the upper grammar grade, do only the simple 
work with decimals. If a child is not going to remain 
in school, there are many things of greater value than 
to know how to multiply and divide by .0305, and if he 
does remain in school, he will learn this much easier in 
the senior year. The same applies to “ factoring” and 
the least common multiple. It will require little time to 
teach all of these matters in a child’s senior grammar 
school year. There is no excuse for taking six weeks of 
a child’s school life at eleven years of age to teach a 
subject that he can learn in a week at fourteen, unless 
there is positive need of his learning it early. 

Probably these things can be easily taught in the grade 
below the highest The teacher must be the judge as to 
this. The only point I make is that they shall not be 
taught to children who are to leave school early, and 
they should not be taught to others while it is a burden 
to learn them. 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 


The new psychology studies the mind at its source. It 
enters the mind at the source of all primal knowledge, 
the nerve endings, and keeps company with those impres- 
sions that ultimately reach the throne. Its theories are 
necessitated by facts, and are sloughed off the moment 
the facts slip from under them. Its ideal is simply the 
child of the real. Wheruver the new psychology crystal- 
lizes into a pet theory, to be championed at any cost, it 
parts company with that which is genuine in the new 
psychology. That which is is always the master of that 
which has been and will be. That which is has a pasi 
and will have a future, according to the new psychology. 

While the new psychology enters the mind with the 
impression that is eaptared by the hunger of the nerve 
endings, its concern is not with the impression that it ac- 
companies, but with the mental appetite that reached out 
after it. 

There is nothing in nature, in light, sound, or heat, 
that has any power to enter the mind. It is not as in the 
case of the lunge, where the pressure and expansibility of 
the atmosphere will force itself into any cavity, so that 
the enlargement of the chest makes it inevitable that the 
atmosphere will rush in. 

The activity is not with nature or her forces, but with 
the mind. The first and all absorbing question is, whether 
this activity is primarily in the nerve endings. The tree 
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upon which I am looking does not come to my eye, it 
stays quietly where it is, but there is something in the 
tree, or inthe “ether” between the tree and my eye, 
through which there is chemical action in the nerve end- 
ings. Is it the indefinable something that starts with the 
tree that combines with the indefinable something in the 
nerve endings of the eye that makes the mental tree pos- 
sible? or is it the something in the eye that combines 
with the something from the tree that makes the mental 
tree possible ? 

You may think this is a slight distinction. It is vital. 
Does it make no difference whether or not we know 
whether the carbon picks up the oxygen, or the oxygen 
the carbon, in combustion. Does not oxygen hold its 
place in the chemical realm because it is recognized as the 
active agent in dealing with the elements? This is no 
more important as a discrimination than that between the 
activity of the nerve endings and of the tree or its agents. 
The initial act is not in outside nature, but in the nerve 
endings, the active principle in this chemical action is in 
the nerve ending. 

But what is the source of this active principle? Is it 
the nerve endings? Is the nerve ending the operator, 
or is it the vital current? When the telegrapher clicks 
off a message, is the power in his touch, or does he merely 
make the connection that ‘flashes the click” two thou- 
sand miles away? Is it the “brainy operator,” or is it 
the electrical current that accomplishes this feat? Is it 
the operator who is so ravenous for the message, or is it 
the hungry electricity that with lightning-like fervor 
awaits the slightest possible contact to shout its joy a 
thousand miles away? Can there be any question about 
this ? 

Is the nerve ending anything other than an operator ? 
Is it ravenous for the fray with the indefinable something 
in, or from, or of the tree? Or is there something akin 
to the electrical current to which the nerve ending holds 
the key or button? There are evidences that the latter 
is true. There is a special chemical combination for red, 
blue, yellow, and all other colors except black, but when 
there is an entire absence of the elements and conditions 
that produce any other color, the chemical action goes on 
and black results. 

Agaip, the nerve endings are powerless for chemical 
action when the mind sleeps, and though the lids be open, 
there is nothing in the world outside, or in the endings, 
unless the mind is in conscious or sub-conscious activity. 

It is not, then, the activity of the endings, but of the 
mind behind them. New psychology, therefore, enters 
the mind through the nerve endings and stays with the 
impression as it goes inward and upward. Its path is 
the nerve cable that has no other mission than to reach 
down to the endings and carry a message from the throne, 
bidding the capture of new material from the world with- 
out, and then it takes this back to the throne as the latest 
hostages chemically entrapped by the eye, or mechan- 
ically ensnared by the ear, etc. 

The mind seems to have various encampments, so to 
speak, of which the sympathetic nerve system is the out- 
most, and its forces are the least disciplined. Of this it is 
not my purpose to speak at present. Nextin point of dignity 
and discipline is the spinal system, which has a ravenous 
appetite for the products of the nerve endings’ activity. It 
is practically “ intellectual vermin,” in that it has a vora- 
cious appetite, with no purpose to use its acquisitions. It 
wastes raw material, like the gopher. When the new 
psychologist finds himself in the realm of the gopher-like 
epinal-nerve system he discovers that the hunger that 
brought him there was not primal, but that it was the 
crude activity stimulated by a higher mental appetite. 
Not so much as an idecis left as the residuum of the pro- 
duct of the activity in the uerve endings. 

When the impression was taken from the ending and 
brought in over the nerve cable line, or fibre, it was cor- 
ralled, so to speak, by the first cell it came to. Here it 
was entertained until there were so many visitors that it 
could not longer be accommodated, and it passed onward 
or upward. It is now that the “idea” encampment as- 
serts itself, and lays claim to the satiating of its appetite, 
or aspiration. It does not care for everything that eye, 
ear, ete., have sent forth indiscriminately, but, with a cul- 
tivated taste, takes and creates into an idea whatever 
it chooser. A blacksmith takes one class of “returns,” & 
carpenter another, the jeweler, tailor, milliner, musician, 


lawyer, clergyman, artist, ete., each makes his own selec- 
tion of ideas out of the mass of material that eye, ear, 
ete., contribute. 

It is interesting to note the supremacy of the idea en- 
campment and the way its taste determines its appetite 
for the material in the sense encampment, but no sooner 
is the new worn off than the new psychologist discovers 
that even the idea encampment is not supreme, but that 
it has made its selections under the dictation of another 
and higher authority. There is a fervency, feeling, emo- 
tion, that has been a determining factor. The ideas may 
be equally clear, definite, permanent, but their vividness 
and coloring differ widely. In the one case the ideas 
were formed under the recent information that a sheep 
had been accidentally killed there, in another that a favor- 
ite horse had broken his leg, another that a son had lost 
his life, or the man had picked up a long lost watch, or 
had lost his heart and found another there. The ideas 
are wonderfully affected by the emotional condition of 
appetite. 

No sooner does the new psychologist realize the part 
that the emotional experience plays in the determina- 
tion of the character, flavor, and force of the ideas 
gathered from the sense contributions than he realizes 
that even this is not supreme. There is something 
more or less definitely discernible behind every emotion 
which colors the selection of the ideas from the mass of 
sense impressions. There has been a cho'ce or purpose 
in it all. The psychologist finds that while there may be 
sense impressions in the lower mental range, while there 
may be ideas in a mental range but little higher, and 
emotions in a slightly higher range, still there can be 
no choice, no purpose below the cerebral hemispheres. 
Here, then, in the convolations of the cerebral hemis- 
pheres, may be found the seat of the choice or purpose ; 
but these are determined by an indefinable something 
that we call personality. My sense impressions are 
slightly different from those of every other created being, 
but not because the chemical processes or nerve endings 
are different; my ideas differ from those of every other 
human being, my emotions are different, and my choices 
are distinctively my own, not because the gray matter of 
the brain differs, but because everything from choice to 
chemical action in the nerve endings is affected by that 
personality which I call myself. 

The new psychology, then, sits upon the throne of the 
being with the personality, but it comes there legitimately, 
entering through the open door of the senses, and does not 
climb up in any other way. 


A SEARCH AFTER PRINCIPLES OF EDU- 
CATION. 


BY ELLIS PETERSON, 
Supervisor Boston Schools. 
[ AUTHOR’s ABSTRACT. 

Common sense is a possession of the large majority 
of teachers, but it is a possession that is too little used ; 
and, although —technically speaking — it is not a princi- 
ple of education, it is a fondamental condition of good 
school government and of successful teaching. Dr. 
Thomas Arnold, head master of Rugby, was an eminent 
example of a principal who made his great qualifications 
tell upon his administration, through his coustant exercise 
of common sense. 

In lifé and in literature, the learned fool needs but one 
more possession, viz., common sense, to become a wise 
man, and to do the work of a wise man. It is plain 
why the pedagogue, armed with his ferule, became 
the butt of the unlettered and the lettered ; and 
it is also as plain why the modern teacher is beginning 
to stand in the social scale as high as the highest. 

In the humbler, as well as the bigher, walks of life 
common sense does its indispensable work, and even antici- 
pates the results of pedagogic and scientific investiga- 
tions. Thus, about fifty years ago, busy farmer's wife 
successfully taught her children to read fluently by the 
word or sentence method, before they entered the district 
school. Doubtless, other sensible mothers had used the 
same method of teaching reading. _ 

The additions to, and the modifications of, made within 
the last half century, in the course of stady for the Bos- 


ammar schools have been, for the most part, the 


ton gr 
; ‘sewing was intro- 


suggestions of coramon sense. Thas, 


duced through the influence of Master Swan of the 
Winthrop school; cookery and physical training by the 
thoughtfal generosity of Mrs. Mary Hemenway ; and sloyd, 
by the unwearied philanthropy of Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw. 
Tt was the good sense of Professor Tweed that caused 
the school committee to move the study of formal English 
grammar from the sixth, or lowest, class to the third class 
of the grammar schools. Likewise, Miss Lucretia Crocker, 
whose calm and careful jadgment never failed her, so 
modified the course of study in elementary science and 
the course in geozraphy as to make thom largely obser- 
vational and rational. Thus, the common sense of Miss 
Crocker and Professor Tweed anticipated, nearly twenty 
years ago, some of the useful recommendations contained 
in the famous report of the committee of ten. 

It is probably true that every good method of teaching 
was used by some teacher who depended only upon his 
own observation, experience, and thinking. His common 
sense was his only guide, and that gnided him to the best 
methods. After the good methods came into vogue, the 
philosopher endeavors to give a psychological or scier- 
tific explanation of them. It is rare that a good method 
of teaching springs directly from psychology or science. 
Some of our best teachers never entered a normal school 
and never received what is termed systematic normal in- 
straction. 

The favorable cpinion of a school in the community 
where it is depends more upon the exercise of good sense 
by the teachers than upon their possession of good schol- 
arship and large teaching ability. The good sense of the 
teachers is accurately measured, both at school and at 
home. Any injastice to pupils, and anv partiality shown, 
any self-sacrifice for their sake, and any protection ex- 
tended to the weak or the dull, are sure to be recognized 
and to be accurately weighed by pupils and their parents. 

Some of the prevailing evils in the government of some 
schools are due to the lack of ordinary good sense. Thus 
seating pupils according to rauk in scholarsbip, and in- 
ducing good behavior and hard study by means of marks, 
are sure, sooner or later, to lead to disaster. A teacher 
who has professional pride should scorn to substitute 
the influe.ce of marks for his personal moral power, which 
he can and ought to use for forming and elevating the 
character of his pupils. Nor must he allow his profes- 
sional skill, which should create in his pupils interest in 
study and a fervid desire for high and exact attainments, 
to degenerate into a means of improving their marks. 

It is plain that the exercise of more common sense by 
teachers would cause many evils in education to be eradi- 
cated and would prepare the way for more rational methods 
of governing and teaching. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Scotland wants the laureateship. 
Richard Harding Davis was thirty years old last April. 


Dr. A. Conan Doyle says that Robert Barr, the editor of The 
Idler, is one of the six best writers of short stories in the world. 

The death of Philip Gilbert Hammerton removes an eminent 
writer and critic. 

Mr. H. Morse Stephene, the brilliant writer upon French history, 
is called from Cambridge, Eng., to Cornell University and accepts. 

The Bodleian library has just received a valuable collection of 
Shelley’s papers from his daughter-in-law upon the condition that 
they shall not be unpacked for twenty years. 

Dr. J. C. Staubus of Fort Madison, Ia., has a watch that was once 
the property of Edgar Allan Poe. The watch is an 18-carat gold 
repeater, cylinder eacapement, eight ruby jewels, and silver dial. 
On the gold cap inside is engraved in script, ‘‘ Edgar A. Poe.’’ 
It strikes the hours, halves, and quarters. It is an excellent time- 

jiece. 

; The Literary World eays: “ The members of the Rhymers’ Club 
of London are Mr. Le Gallienne, Mr. Yeats, Mr. Johnson, Mr. 
Dowson, Mr. Ernest Rhys, Mr. Ernest Radford, Mr. Edwin Ellis, 
Mr. John Davidson, Mr. Symons, Dr. Todhunter, Mr. T. W. 
Rolleston, Mr. A. C. Hillier, Mr. Victor Plarr, and Mr. A.C. Greene. 
Of these the last five, with Mr. Yeats, are Irishmen; Mr. Johnson 
is an Irishman born in Wales; Mr. Rhys is a Welshman; Mr. 
Symons and Mr. Radford ere Cornishmen; and Mr. Davideon is a 
Scotchman. I think Mr. Edwin Ellis is Welsh, but am not sure. 
In this case the Englishmen of the clab would be only two.’’ 

Alphonse Danudet has written the following characteristic letter : 
“Tt often happens that letters from foreign countries are addressed 
to me at the French Academy, on the supposition that I am one of its 
members. These letters are almost al ways returned to the post-c flice 
with the remark, ‘ Unknown to the French Academy,’ written on 
the envelope. There is no harm in this, since the post-office knows 
where to send my correspondence. Bat the formula is droll. I 
have often given evidence of ite authenticity.”’ 
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BEGINNING HISTORY IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from page 395.) 


to investigate, and uses its material to amplify the gen- 
eral subjects, and to illuminate any kindred school study. 

Grade I.— Persons associated with historic days ; 
stories from the Bible and myths, as types of character. 

Grade IIT. — Continuation of the same; little people 
of the world ; stories of Indians ; stories of a few Amer- 
ican heroes, — such as Miles Standish, Paul Revere, — 
allied to literature. 

Grade IIT. — Early history of the locality, with geog- 
raphy of the region. Historic names and families ; stories 
of Bible patriarchs; literature, as king of the Golden 
River. 

Grade IV. — Stories of the creation, deluge, migra- 
tion ; Egypt, Mediterranean sea and its people; stories 
of the Argo ; Troy, the adventures of Ulysses; later sail- 

‘ors around the world. Geography and literature to 
correspond, including “Robinson Crusoe,” ‘ Water 
Babies,” ete. 

Grade V.— Period of discovery and settlement, — 
pioneers. 

Grade VI.— Colonization and revolution, — gov- 
ernment. 

Grade VII. — Revolution, reconstruction, and admin- 
istration — government. 

Grade VIII. — Constitutional history and civil govern- 
ment, — and its relation to English history. 

The details of such a course I need not mention here. 
Any teacher can make such a course. Nor need I men- 
tion books of reference. You all know where they are to 
be found. Consult the New England superintendents’ 
course, and Mr. Goody’s “ Pathfinder of History.” 

It pays a teacher to make a careful study of the indi- 
vidual children and confer with the parents as to what and 
how they have been taught. The teacher gets valuable in- 
formation and is able to work more intelligently and se- 
cures the interest and codperation of the parents. The 
letters I have are invaluable. 

I have been astonished to find how much children are 
capable of learning about these matters at home and in 
school. The private schools can give many points to the 
public schools. There is much for us all to learn. 

In the primary school, especially, we must ever keep 
in mind that it is the child which is to be developed, and 
not the subjects; that it is not facts as facts, but facts ag 
inspiration and suggestion, facts to furnish the child’s 
wide ideal world ; persons as ideal lives — a child would 
rather be some ideal character (ard it must be a high 
one, there is our responsibility) than to be himself; 
friends for companionship, to personate, to live with, and 
abide with, — in childhood, manhood, and old age. 


SCIENCE, ART, AND POLITICS. 


STATISTICS OF WoMEN. — There are uniformly more females 
than males born. Woman has a less mortality and greater longev- 
ity than man. The first year the male mortality is 20 per cent. 
greater than the female. It remains greater till the fourth year. 
From 5 to 12 the female mortality is greater. They are about 
equal, with a slight balance in favor of woman till 46, From 46 
to 56 the male mortality is almost twice that of woman. The male 
mortality remains in advance thereafter, but they tend to equal za. 


Talavatchi is a poison used by the peons of Mexico, which liter- 
ally wrecks the mind, producing either insanity or epilepsy. 

It cost a Chicago man $200 in court to laugh at a woman's trouser- 
loons on the street. Warn the schoolboys. 


Rosks, —In 1535 there were but four known species of roses. 
La Qaintrici, gardener to Louis X1V., raised this number to four- 
teen. In 1820 there were 140 species. Now there are 250 wild 
species, and about 250 sub-species, and there are more than 6,000 
gacden species. 

THE THERMOGEN. — The thermogen is an electrically heated 
quilt which contains a coil of wire of a special alloy of peculiar elec- 
trical resistance. This wire is a suitable insulating and non-con- 
ducting material, the whole being imbedded in cotton-wool pro- 
vided with a silk covering. It is of special medical value. 

In Qaeen Victoria’s reign, fifty-seven years, every throne in the 
world has been vacated at least once, most of them many times. 
She has had as prime ministers, Viscount Melbourne, Sir Robert 
Peel, Earl Rassell, the earl of Derby, the earl of Aberdeen, Vis- 
count Palmerston, the earl of Beasonfield, William E. Gladstone, 
the marquis of Salisbury, and the earl of Rosebery, and some of 
these men several times. In that time the United States has had 

sixteen presidents, of whom only Harrison and Cleveland are now 
living. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


An InrRopucTION To THE Stupy oF Soorety. By Al- 
bion W. Small and George E. Vincent. New York: American 
Book Company. 384 pp. Price, $1.80. 

In preparing this ‘guide to the elementary study of sociology ’’ 
the authors have had to meet the peculiar difficulties which beset 
every pioneer. Every one who has followed the wonderful expan- 
sion of the systev atic stady of all sorts of sociological questions, 
problems, conditions, statistics, — ever; hing which concerns society 
at Jarge, in avy and all its aspects, — most have known the difficulty 
which has hampered. systematic instruction in these lines, io the 
colleges and universities, arising from the lack of anything which 
could serve as an elementary text-book. This ie the want which 
Professor Small of Chicago and Vice-Chancellor Vincent of Chau- 
tauqua have eet themselves to fill. 

There has been an abundance of literature bearing upon socio- 
logical matters, and a surprisingly large proportion of it appears to 
have the qualities which will give it permanent value to fatare stu- 
dents. This has been jast because students have reslized the im- 
perative need of understanding what our problems are, of delving 
into the miouti# of tenement-house cellars and of statistics of ille- 
gitimacy, and of providing data about which the developed students, 
who inherit theee elements of the science, can think. 

In the present work, the collaborators have not entirely escaped 
weaknesses which must inevitably characteriza any general survey 
of a subject, when large portions of the field it covers have not been 
explored, or are seen through the reports of others, well qualified 
for the special work, perhaps, but unacqnainted with much of any- 
thing beyond their own field of work. Professor Small has qual- 
ified himeelf for this work by a broad and general study of almost 
every division of sociology, dating back to his years of study in 
Germany, while the ecope of Mr. Vincent’s work has put him in 
closest touch with the needs of such a thoroughly practical book as 
this aims to be. In their work, the authors have wisely and euc- 
cessfaliy chosen to lay the basis for their text-book upon the broad 
principles which underlie society, which have been common prop- 
erty for so long that they have become well assimilated with the 
mass of general knowledge. It ie only now, when the need for 
such a book as this srises, that we are enab'ed to grasp the fall 
significance of these general bases, the social elements which grow 
out of the family and into the state. In the illostrations which 
arise, in the manifoldness of the existing private and public life, 
we learn what the elements of this life signify. The work of the 
collaborators has been to connect the principles and the illustra- 
tions, so as to guide students to an elementary comprehe ision of 
the connection between them, and of the significance of their inter- 
— as well as of the facts themselves. The work has been 

one well, 


By William Morris 
Davis of Harvard University. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth, 
6 x94; 360 pages. Price, $2 10. 

Professor William M. Davis is the foremost teacher and student 
of physical geography in this country, if not in the world. He has 
done wuch to popularize the highest knowledge of the physical fea- 
tures of the earth. By pen and speech he has brought a large num- 
ber of our most inflaential teachers to see limitless possibilities in 
the study of geography. 

Who else would have hed sufficient faith in the future of the science 
of meteorology as a school subject to have prodaced such a work 
as this, which contains as much matter as several ordinary $1.50 
books ? Who else would have essayed to spesk the first word, 
practically, in his first treatment of a single phase of a subjact ? 

He has shown conclusively that there is vaetly more in the 
‘* weather’’ than teachers have suspected, and that if they are to 
teach meteorology, they must prepare themeelves, as no existing nor- 
mal schools have as yet prepared them. The work is scientific 
without being tediously technical. It is exhaustive without being 
cumbered with uninteresting detail. 

THEORETICAL Mronanics: Fiurps. By J. Edward Tay- 
lor. Longmans’ ‘* Elementary Science Manual.’’ New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 222 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

Like so many of the English secondary school text-books, this 
manual bas been prepared with the view of fulfilling the require- 
ments of a certain, specific ayilabus, as laid down by certain edaca- 
tional authorities, and to prepare for certain regular examinations. 
Like most of the writers of these books, also, Mr. Taylor recog- 
nizes his limitations and their disadvantages, and has endeavored 
to include every portion of the subject which might fairly be 


thought of as coming within the limits of the topics with which he 
deals, and which sre not beyond the capacities of the elementary 
student. Ag is true of most of these manuals, alao, this one should 
prove exceeding suggestive and directly helpful to every teacher of 
this subject, both from the arrangem nt and presentation of the 
topics, and on account of the large number of examples which form 
one of the special features of the book. 


Tae Lirtte Lavy or THE Horse. By Evelyn 
mond, $1 50. 


Jotty Goop Times To-pay. By Mary P. W. Smith. 
$125. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Whatever literature for litttle people comes from the house of 
Roberts Brethers is sure to be entertaining and elevating. 

** The Little Lady of the Horse’’ is the story of a charming litt), 
lassie who does not ‘know anything, ’cept ’bout horses. Bat | 
know more ’bout them ’an I could tell you in a month o’ Sundays,’ 
The proof of that statement, the story proceeds to illustrate. Th. 
Little Lady of the Horse, a motherless child, was the pet of a 
California ranch. There, under the instruction of her only teach. 
ers and playfellows, the cowboys and ranchmen, she acqnired a 
sturdy independence and frankness of character that her affaction- 
ate disposition and sunny temper protected from becoming un. 
gentle at the same time. hea her life is transplanted from the 
Western ranch to the Eastern city, she is still the same brave, 
sweet, unsffacted little maiden. The novelty of her edacation makes 
her a most interesting little person to all her frien is, arnong whom 
the reader is sure to be numbered. Her knowledge of horses serves 
her and the interest of the story in good stead. and also becomes a 
means of emphasizing some of the lessons of humane treatment of 
horses that ‘‘ Black Beauty’’ has made popular. 

*€ Jolly Good Times To-day’’ is the story of a neighborhood of 
bright happy children, such as may be foucd in any refined locality 
to day. The children have every advantage for ‘‘ jolly good times,’’ 
and the narrative of the frolics, work, and study are very entertain. 
ing. All are sweet, whole-hearted children, natural and pleasant, 
the kind one likes to have for friends in books or out of them 
How Joan I Brovest Up THe Cup. By 

Elizabeth Grinnell. A $4.00 prize book, of the John C Green 

Fond. American Sunday School Union. Cloth. 233 pp. 

Price, 80 cents. 

This is the story of the ‘‘ bringing up’’ of alittle boy in the home 
of a physician in California. It begins with the baby before he is a 
year old, and mother and father deal with him all the way up io a 
sensible manver. The writer knows boys thoroughly, and knows 
how to deal with them in all their games, temptations, and aspira- 
tions. It treats of hie physical life, intellectaal activities, moral 
and religious traits, and financial experiences. He plays marbles, 
has hie bank; collects postage stamps, snakes, bugs; builds a toy 
engine; litters the house with chips and tools; but through it all he 
comes up a noble young man. 


THoveHTs FOR THE Occasion. New York City: E. 

B. Treat & Co. 576 pp. Price, $1.75. 

** Thoughts for the Occasion ’’ is a treasury of helpful suggestions 
for the cbservance of national holidays and birthdays. Not 
alone in suggestion is the volume rich; there is a wealth of mate- 
rial for the essay or the address. Every occasion which the school 
or the community may desire to commemorate is here, each with 
its historical data, ita tribute of honor from pupil, press, and plat- 
form. The selections embody the spirit of each occasion. A more 
helpfal book for teachers in this particular line were hard to find. 
Paragraphs for reading, selections for declamation, both of prose 
and poetry, and ample provision of facts are given for every occa- 
sion. The importance of inspiring the pupil with the true signifi- 
cance of the day needs no emphasis. Already such occa:ions are 
made red-letter days in every progressive school. It is not the sen- 
timent, but thespirit of the day that the true teacher desires to 
arouse in her pupils, and for that purpose the stirring addresses, 
the “golden thoughts and words of wisdom,’’ of this collection 
offer a valuable resource. Many a teacher will say upon examin- 
ing ‘‘ Thoughts for the Occasion,’’ ‘‘ That’s just what I want.” 
Execrricrry Onz Hunprep Years Ago To-Day. 

By Edwin J. Houston. New York: The W. J. Johnston Com- 


y- 199 pp. 
This is the age of motor cars and telephones, electrical cares and 
electric cooking-stoves, when no one dares say that their sons and 
daughters will not fly with the aid of the greatest mystery of the 


[ROTTER’S LESSONS IN THE NEW GEOGRAPHY. 


As the earth is the theatre of human action, the true study of geography is a study of human life 
under the varied conditions of existence imposed by the different regions of the earth. One object of 
these “lessons” is to bring forward this view,—to bring it with a fresh and living interest to the mind 

of every teacher and student. 


CEOCRAPHY IN ITS 


RELATIONS TO LIFE. 
tdeas of things. 


Not the least important feature of geographical study is the 
extent to which the imagination is brought into play in forming 


The ‘“ Lessons in the New Geography” aim to fulfill these two phases of the study,—the human 
and the imaginative. The purpose is to present an outline sketch, suggestive and stimulating, and the 
book is intended as a Reader to supplement the regular work of the teacher and the class. 


Cloth, 182 pages. 


Retail price, $1.00. 


THOMAS'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The book is essentially a history of the country under the Constitution, but the period of Discov- 
ery and Colonization is described with sufficient fullness to show clearly the origins of the people and 
of their institutions. War periods are treated with particular reference to their effect upon the country. 
Throughout the book especial attention is given to the Political, Social, and Economic development of 


the people. 
History of Normal 


Great care has been taken to secure accuracy of statement, and 


Development rather than original documents are not infrequently quoted. For the benefit of 


of Abnormal Conditions. 


teachers, copious references to the sources of information have been 


given as chapter introductions. 
There is a full general index, and also an index of dates, and both are supplemented with a topical 
analysis which gives a quick bird’s-eye view of our whole historical field. Reliable maps and author!- 


tative illustrations elucidate the text. 


Cloth, 532 pages. Introduction price, $1.12; Exchange price, 75 cts. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
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e. We do not doubt the power of electricity to accomplish any- 
eee which ite wizard masters direct, but it is almost oom ror 
lieve that all these things were unknown a few years #go, compar- 
atively. In his lecture before the Brooklyn Institute, which is 
here repeated, Dr. Houston sketched the outline of what this cen- 
tory has seen accomplished, one new power after another forcing 
itself apon the comprehension of the e*ger investigators, and followed 
se quickly by its varied applications to the uses of civilized life, 
This story, bri fly told in the lectare, has been supplemented by 
many citations, which give in the language of the original announce- 
ment, wherever possible, the detailed account of each new discovery. 
These citations, gathered from the proceedings of scientific societies 
god other publications, which are beyond the reach of all but the 
most favored students near the larger libraries, form a most valu- 
able portion of the volame. 


First Years AT By S. B. Sinclair. New 
York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. Cloth. 169 pp. Price, 63 cente. 
Mr. Sinclair of Toronto presents in this manual the methods of 

teaching in the primary schools which he has utilized in his own 
schools. He diseusses directly and naturally the most important 
questions connected with primary echoole, from the size of the 
claseer, the ideal primary teacher aud the ideal echoolroom, to the 
conditions and characteristics of moral training. 

Tur Story OF Portus Sones or tHE Soura- 
Jand. By Mary H. Leonard. Buffalo: Charles Wells Moulton. 
107 pp. Price, $1 00. 

Miss Leonard, for some years principal of the Winthrop Train- 
ing College for Teachers, at Columbia, S. C., previously a teacher 
in the Bridgewater [Mas-.] Normal school, who has written 
much for the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, always to the delight of 
ite readers, appears for the first time, if we mistake not, in book 
form. The larger part of the book is a thrilling story, in verse, 
picturing the life of a slave through the trying times that culmi- 
pated in the war, and his accidental death at the hands of the Ku- 
Kiox Klan. Among the collection are poems to Jefferson Davis 
aod Henry W. Grady. 

Not only will personal friends and pupils prize the book; but its 
general reading, both North and South, can but be of service to 
both sections. 

Honor, AND Oraer Srorizs. By 
Barbara Yechton. Illustrated by Harriet Roosevelt Richards. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. Cloth. Price, 60 cents 
This daintily bound volume contains four admirably written 

stories for little people: ‘‘ A Matter of Honor,’ ‘‘ Edna’s New 

Year Party,’ Vera,’ Honor Vefore Honors.’’ The last is 

especially wholesome. 


A MatrerR OF 


By Elizabeth S. Tucker. 
Boston: George B 


A Year or Paper Do.ts. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
King. Price, 75 cents. 

Every lover of children well knows the charms of paper dolls for 
their little friends, and here is a eet of dolle, designed by a well- 
known artist, which will carry delight wherever it goes. The cos- 
tomes, which are artistic, represent the months of the year. A 
novel and attrattive feature connected with this charming set of 
dolls ia that of the calendar dates for every month in the year. 
Those dates are printed on a separate leaf and one upon various 
articles connected with the different costumes of the set Explicit 
directions come with the set, which is daintily boxed. 


Asour Woman: WHat Men Have Sarp. Edited by 
Rose Porter. New York: G. P. Patnam's Sons. 205 pp. 
Price, $1 00. 

A dainty little year-book, pithy in fact and fancy, is this compiled 
by Rose Porter. It goes withou: saving, that when woman selects 
for the benefit of her sister woman, from what man bas said about 
her, her imagery cannot fall far short of the best either as regards 
her manners or her morals. The scope of the selection is wide, — 
from the treasury of English poetry, fiction, or philosophy. Oor 
author supplies the theme for each month, — Shakespeare having 
the initial position. Milton, Byron, Ssott, Wordsworth, Carlyle, 
Patmore, Hago, Browning, Thackeray, Tennyson, and Raskin, each 
cffers his tribute of sffection or deference to the ‘‘ Qaeen of Love 
and Beauty.’”’ 

My Summer in A Mormon VILLAGE. 
A. Merriam. Price, $1.00. 

Mach local interest attaches to Miss Merriam’s reminiscences of 
her summer spent among the Latter Day saints. The bird lover, w! o 
had gone thither for a wider acquaintance with the feathered folk 
of the United Sates, did not confine her observations entirely to the 
purpose of her outing. The author appears in her reminiscences a8 
appreciative an observer of human nature as she is of bird nature, 
and her record is innocent of cynical criticism. She portrays the 
people as she saw them upon their native soil, and the reader mart 
= a own jadgment, according to the impression he receives 

erefrom, 


By Florence 


Tat Werner Mentat Aritametic By Albert N. 
Raub. Tte Werner Educational Series. Chicago and New York: 
The Werner Company. Cloth, 158 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

_ Nothwithstanding the apparent overtorn in all methods of teach- 

ing, the fact remains that all publishing houses are getting back 

into line with conservative names and not too radical things. The 
Verner Company has entered the school book arena in a way nt 
hitherto attempted. With apparently limitless capital, it has made 

* leap into the hottest of the fight. With Porter & Coates’ large 

liat of widely used books as its foundation, it has thorcugbly 

‘quipped itself with sgencier, and is launching many new books 

with which it is foreing the fighting all along theline. This mental 

srithmetic may be taken as indicative of what it proposestodo. It 
a8 the old, never-abandoned title. It is a working book on every 

Page, and yet it is as progressive as it can be and carry the great 

teaching force with it. Itis a book with which any teacher can 

‘cure results, having which no teacher, trained or untrained, 

can fail of securing result. It is clear, definite, with abundance 

of material for limitless practice in oral work with numbers. 


A Sportina Preartmace. By Caspar W. Whitney 
ed York: Harper & Brothers. 397 pp. Price, $3.50. 
his isa valuabla book upon athletics, showing an excellent 
rowledge of the history and traditions cf games, such as riding to 
ounds, golf, rowing, foot-ball, and all other aniversity athletics. 
uses well the argument favoring games that stimulate courage 
Ps manliness, As many spoken of are recently introduced in 
country, Americana will find in this “Pilgrimage many 
‘reellent and practical suggestions. The book is an authority on 
these subjects, 


7, TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. New York: Macmillan 


0. 
The last two editions are ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice” and “A 


Midsummer Night's Dream.” To 
ese are only 4x inch 
though printed on rich Paper, each volame is bet 
a mag of av inch in thickness, with its semi flexible binding 
and yet the type is sufficiently 
be r train i 
edition fo a litecney delicacy.” the tenia. This 


R#YMEs AND Stories or OLDEN Times. By E Perey 


Moran. With full-page color plates. T i i 
ther with ‘‘ Stories 
and by Elizabeth S. ke 
18 Impossible to describe the effect of the f ll-page 
after paintings 1a water colors; suffice it that 
only attractive in themselves, bnt seasonably suggestive to little 
——, The border work of Miss Tucker is much higher art 
S an on) is accustomed to find in holiday books for little children. 
which adds materially to the ef- 
w rhymes are a taking jingle and‘the short 


Two Kwyiaats ErRRANT, AND OTHER Stories. By 

Barb Yechton. Illustrated. 

This volume, a daintily bound companion to the above stories, in 
addition to the story that gives the book ita title, hae ‘‘ Hie Lud- 
ship,” Steven Lawrence, American,”’ and The Falling Oat at 
Grandma’s.’’ These stories are not only among the beat stories of 
the day, but are bound in auch an artistic manner as to delight 
any holiday receiver. 


Caasine «4 Yaout. By James Otis. Philadelphia: 

Penn Publishing Company. 351 pp. 

This story for boys is told in a fascinating manner. It bas none 
of the sensation that so predominates in some of the recent books 
for boys. Mer. Otis knows for whom he is writing, and remembers 
jot what interested him when a boy. It is a suitable book for the 
children’s library. It is handsomely illustrated. 


Messsk Ginn & Co., Boston, issue in their “ College 
Series of Greek Authors,” edited bv John Williams White and 
Thomas Day Seymour, Books V.-VII. Homer's ‘‘ Odyssey,” 
edited by Professor B. Perrin of Yale. $1.50. It is extensively 
annotated, and in every way adapted to profi'able school use. 


Lee & Sueparp, Boston, have just published, in their 
* Stories for Our Dauchters’’ series, another charming story for 
girls, ‘t Mollie Miller,” by Effis W. Merriam, who is well krown 
as a favorite among girls, old and young. Price, $1.25. 


BOOKS RECKIVED. 


GRADED SCHOOLS AND THE UNITED STATES. By Mary H. Page. 
Price, 60 cents. ——-A LABORATORY MANUAL OF PHYSICS AND AP- 
PLIED FP LECTRICITY. Arranged and edited by Edward L. Nichols, 
—— RADIANT Suns. By Agnes Giberne. Price, $1.75.——INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS. Price, $1.10. New York: Macmillan 
& Company. 

RHYMES AND STORIES OF OLDEN TIMES. By E. Percy Moran and 
Elizabeth &. Tucker. Price, $1,50.—IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
ay, Robert Barr. Price, 75 cents. New York: F. A. 8tokes Company. 

ETITES HISTOIRES ENFANTINES. By Mile. E. de Pompery. 
Edited by W. 8. Lyon. Price, 20 cents. ——DER BEsUCH IM CARCER. 
Edited by T. A. Stephens. Price, 20 cents. New York: Maynard, 


Merrill, & Co. 
By Olive E. Dana. Augusta, Me.: 


UNDER FRIENDLY EAVES. 
Burleigh & Flynt. 

PUSHING TO THE FRONT. Ry Orison Swett Marden. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

THE WERNER MENTAL ARITHMETIC. By Albert N. Raub. Price, 
30 cents. —-SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Edward 
8. Ellis. Price, $1.00. New York: The Werner Company. 

WALKS ABROAD. By William Hawley Smith. ce, 25 cents. 
Peoria, I'l.: Fdueational Press Association. 

THE GLORIOUS BIRTHDAY: A CHRISTMAS EXERCISE. By 8. W. 
Straub. Sample copy, 5 cents. Chieago: 8. W. Straub. 

BEYOND THE VEIL ByG B. Willcox. Price, $1.00. New York : 
A. D. ®. Randolph & Co. 

AMERICAN WRITERS OF To-DAY. By Henry C. Vedder. Price, 
$150 Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

ELEMENTS OF MECHANICAL DRAWING. By Gardner C. Anthony. 
Price, $1.50. Boston: D. ©. Heath & Co. 

THE LAW OF SERVICE. By James P. Kelley. Price, $1.00. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

TENNYSON’S ELAINE; edited by Fannie More McCauley; price, 25 
cents. —— GOLDSMITH’8 TRAVELLER AND DESERTED VILLAGE. 
Edited by Warren Fenno Gregory. Price, 25 cents. Boston: Leach, 
Shewell, & Sanborn. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR ScHvOLS. Part I.: ACCIDENCE. By E. 
A. Sonnenschein. Price, $125. London: Swan, Sonnenschein, & Co. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDU- 


CATIONAL MUSEUM. 


BY EDWIN P. SEAVER, 
Superintenden of Public Schools, Boston. 


‘* Your committee, appointed a year ago, has pleasure in av- 
nouncing that the Massachusetts edacational museum is already an 
assured fact The necessary legislation has been secured ; the basis 
of collections, which is to bs the whole educational exhibit of state, 
towns, and cities of Massichueetts at Chicago, has parsed into the 
possession of the board of education, and rooms in the new part of 
the state house have been assigned for the display of the present 
possessions and fature acquisitions. 

‘To all that your committee has andertaken, the codperation of 
the board of edusation has been resdy and effsctaal. The ider of 
preserving the Chicago exhibit for the use of the teachers of this state 
was mcet heartily approved by members of that board, and their in- 
fluence was freely used in securing the necessary legislation. This 
legislation is liberal and far reaching. Not merely is the preserva- 
tion of the Chicago exhibit secured, but larger collections, of 
which the Chicago exhibit is only the basis, are also provided for.’”’ 

Mr. Seaver read a list prepared by Professor Hanus of Harvard 
of those books and objects which he considered best adapted to the 
purposes of such a museum. The paper recommended that there 
be gathered together, (1) a pedagogical library; (2) a text-book 
library; (3) exhibits of work in schools; (4) school apparatus and 
collections; (5) all kinds of school furniture and general school- 
room apparatus; (6) drawings, photographs, and models, illustrat- 
ing school buildings and grounds. Mr. Hanus also advised that a 
large hall for public meetings and several smaller rooms for the 
committee meetings, etc, be maintained in convection with the 
maseum. 

“Tt may be a matter of passing regret that Massachusetts did 
not secure the more valuable parts of the highly interesting foreign 
educational exhibits {at Chicago. These prizes were carried off by 
states and corporations that had agents on the ground with author- 
ity and means to make purchases. But this loss ought not to be 
irreparable. With wise forethought and care in the management 
of our museum, and with even moderate annual appropriations, 
may not our collections from foreign countries be made even more 
complete and systematic than those which could have been obtained 
at Chicago ? 

‘One other matter your committee desires to call attention to. It 
is the importance of providing for the growth of the domestic col- 
lections of the musem. There should be addei from time to time 
the best material that can be collected from the schocle in the 


towns and cities of the commonwealth. Every year something 
new, something of greater excellence, should be placed on exhibi- 
tion, where teachers may study and compare the results of school 
work in the different localities, for it is plain that a museum to be 
of the highest value should be a constantly growing one, and con- 
stantly up to date in all its collections.’ 


Tuomas WuitTakkr & Co, New York, have published 
a new volome in Rsv. Edward A. Rand’s series for boys, ‘' Fighting 
the Sea Storics.’? This latest volame narrates the adventures of 
‘* A Salt Water Hero.’’ That adventurous hero wias his titlein a 
manner most approved by the boys and by the parents, too, in the 
character it presents. Mr. Rand's stories give the boys plenty of 
the ‘‘sport’’ that boys love, without the demoralizing bravado 
that prodoces a taste for flashy literature. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood- 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, III. 


The Werner Educational Series. 


In consequence of the extraordinary growth of The Werner 
Educational Series, a new location and greatly enlarged quar- 
ters have been found necessary for our Eastern }ducational 
Department, now located at 38 Park Row, 163-167 Potter 


Building, New York. 


We shall therefore remove to 


Nos. 5 and 7 Hast 16th Street (between Broadway 


and Fifth Avenue), where our educational friends will find us 


after January 1, 1895. 


We respectfully invite correspondence, and 


who will favor us with their addresses, that they may receiv 
cations to be issued by our Educational Department. 


to any of our offices. Send for List and Circular. 


shall be pleased to record the names of all friends of education 


e from time to time announcements of New Publi- 
Terms for introduction supplied on application 


THE WERNER COMPANY, 


Educational 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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SELECT LIST OF BOOKS. 


Analysis, Elementary Qualitative. By WILLIAM 
Briaas, M.A., LL.B., F.C.8., and R. W. STEWART, D.Sc. 40c. 


Astronomy, Elementary Mathematical. By C. W. 
©. BARLOW, M.A., Lond. and Camb, B.8c., Lond. and B- 
BRYAN, M.A. Camb., Fellow of St. Peter’s College. Second Edi- 
tion, with ANSWERS.- - - - * $180 

Biology, Text-Book of. By H.G. B.Sc. Lond., 


F.C.P. Part I., Vertebrates. Second Edition. - - - $1.00 
Part II. Invertebrates and Plants. OVS 1.00 


Co-ordinate Geometry: The Right Line and Circle. By 
WILLIAM Briacs, M.A., LL.B., F.R A.S., and G. U. BRYAN, 
M.A. Second Edition. 80c. Kky. - - - - $1.00 


Co-ordinate Geometry, Worked Examples in. 
A graduated Course on the Right Line and Circle. - -  60¢ 


English Language, The: Its History and Structure. 
By W. H. Low, M.A., Lond. Second Edition. - - - 60¢ 
English Literature, The Intermediate Text- 
Book of. By W.H. Low, M.A., Lond. 80c per volame. 
Volume ITI., 1558 to 1660. | Volume Iil., 1660 to 1798. 

Ethics, Manual of. By J.S. MAckenzi£, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition. - - $1.50 
Heat and Light, Elementary Text-Book of. By 
R. W STEWART, D.S8*., Lond. Second Edition. - = $1.00 
Heat, Text-Book of. (Volume II of the Tutorial Physics ) 
By R: W. STEWART, D.Sc, Lond. Second Edition. - - $1.00 
Latin Composition and Syntax. With Copious Exer- 
cises. By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A , Oxon., and J.H, Haypon, M.A., 
Camb. and Lond. Third Edition. 60c. Kty. - - - 60¢ 


Logic, A Manual of. By J. Wetton, M.A, -Lond. 


Latin Grammar, The Tutorial. By B. J. Hays 
M.A., Camb. and Lond., and W. F. Masom, M.4., Lond. Secon. 

Light, Text-Book of. (Volume III. of the Tutorial Physics.) 
Uniform with the ** Text-Book of Heat” By R. W. Srawarr, 
D.Sc., Lond. Second Rdition.- - - =  g1,99 

Magnetism and Electricity, Text-Book of, , i, 
one hundred and fifty-nine diagrams and numerous examples. By 
R W. STEWART, D.Sc. $1.00. (Vol. of the Tutorial Physics.) 

and Hydrostatics, Worked Examples 

Rome, The Tutorial History of, to A. D. 14 By 
A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A., Oxon., and W. F. Masom, M.A., Lond. soc. 

Sound, Text-Book of (Volume I. of the Tutorial Physics ) 
By E. CATCHPOOL, B.Sc, Lond. $1,00 [ Shortly. 


Statics, Text-Book of. By Witti4m Briees, MA. 


Dynamics, Text-Book of. 
M.A., LL.B,, F.R.A.S., and G. H. BRYAN, M.A. 


By WIL11AM BRiGcs, 


Two volumes. VolumelI. $200. 


(Volume II. in preparation. 


LL.B., F.R A.S., and G. H. BRYAN, M.A. 


40c, 


Complete Descriptive List, embracing Latin and Greek Classics, Translations, The English Language, Mental and Moral Philosophy and Science, mailed free on application. 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATI IN. 


The Massachusetts Teachers’ Association held 
ite fiftieth annual meeting iv the exhibition hall 
of the English high school, Boston, November 


30 and Dacember 1; President O B. Bruce of 
Lynn in the chair; George E Gay of Malden, sec- 
retary; and Walter S. Parker of the Everett 
school, Boston, treasurer. 

Probably, the largest number of teachers ever 
yet assembled on such an occasion was here gath- 
ered. Dr. E. E Hale condusted the opening de- 
votiopal exercises. 

Elbridge Smith delivered an historical address, 
recalling the names of distinguished educators who 
did much towards forming the association. 

Governor Greenhalge gave a congratulatory ad- 
drees. He spoke of the criticism which had been 
made upon the Massachusetts methods of educa- 
tion, and said that in this association the public 
will find the standards set up to which all must 
look. He felt sure that the cause of education 
was in good hands, and that there was no doubt as 
to the future of the state in this direction. 

Hon. F. A. Hill, secretary of the state board of 
education, gave au able address upon the great 
strides education had made during the past few 
years, with the new and practical methods, — 
** with the actual doing of things.”’ 

G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark University, 
spoke on ‘‘Child Study.’’ This paper was clear 
and philosophical, and was listened to with great 
interest. 

The closing paper of the morning was by Edwin 
P. Seaver, superintendent of the Boston schools, 
who was called upon to read the report of the com- 
mittee on the project of establishing an educa 
tional museum in this state. The report proved 
to be very satisfactory. The legislature has granted 
a suite of rooms in the new State house for the use 
of the museum. 

The session of Saturday morning was opened 
with devotional exercises; conducted by Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton of Boston. 

The report of the committee on ‘‘ Educational 
Progress’’ waa presented by Charles W. Par- 
menter, head master of the Mechanic Arts high 
school, Boston. Mr. Parmenter confined himeelf 
to showing and explaining a number of drawings 
of tab!es in use at his school, in connection with a 
few drawings of apparatus adopted at Cambridge 
and Springfield. 

Dr. Charles De Garmo, PhD., president of 
Swarthmore College, was next introduced, and 
read an essay on ‘ The Pricciples and Applica- 
tions of the Herbartian School.’’ 

‘** Suggestions to American Teachers from 
Earopean Experience ’’ was the subject ably treated 
by Fred W. Atkinson, Pa.D , of Springfield. 

Mr. Alfred S. Roe (a representative in the Gen- 
eral Court) of Worcester read a paper on ‘* Recent 
Legislation on Educational Matters in Massacha- 
setts.’ Mr. Roe began with a brief sketch of the 
way legislation is accomplisted in this state, and 
a summary of the eighty five men who in these 
years had conatituted the committee on education, 
showing that epecial reference to their fitness was 
bad by the appointing power in placing them thas. 
The majority of them had been members of school 
committees, a very large part were graduates of col- 
lege, some of the normal schools, and nearly al! bad 
been in some way interested in educa‘ional matters. 
The year 1885 was that immediately following the 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its stages, 
and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure now known to the medical fra- 
ternity. Catarrh, being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hali’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly upon the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system, thereby 
destroying the foundation of the disease, and giv- 
ing the patient strength by building up the consti- 
tution and assisting nature in doingits work. The 
proprietors have so much faith in its curative 
powers that they offer One Hundred Dollars for 
any case it fails to cure, Send for list of testimo- 
nials. 

Address F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


w@™ Sold by all Druggiste, 75c. [w] 


adoption of the free text-book law, and from that 
date Mr. Roe traced the progress of legislation 
down to and including the recent legislation of 
1894. The heads under this résumé, as given, 
were : School Attendance, Manuel Training, 
Normal Schools, Physiology and Hygiene, Even- 
ing Schools, School Fand, School Superintendents, 


Tenure of Office, Truant Schools, Contagious r 


Diseases, Nautical Training. Woman’s Status in 
the Schools, Patriotic Day, Vivisection, etc. He 
concluded with appreciative references to the late 
secretary of the atate board, Mr. J. W. Dickinson, 
and to his successor, Mr. Frank A. Hill. 

Hon. Rafas R. Wade, chief inspector of public 
buildiogs, spoke upon *‘ Ventilation of School- 
rooms.’”’ His presentation of the subject was 
strong and comprehensive. 

The report of the committee on necrology was 
presented by Nathaniel T. Allen of West Newton. 
The report contained brief tributes to the memory 
of Elizabeth Palmer Peabody, Francis Asbury 
Waterhouse, William Connell, Charles Barton, 
Ella F. Inman, Andrew P. Peabody. The report 
was adopted by a rising vote. 

THE DEPARTMENTS. 

The spacious halls of the Latin school proved 
too small for the accommodation of the large audi- 
ences called together by the interesting programm es 
of the sectional meetings. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL SECTION, 
under the presidency of Frank E. Coburn, was 
devoted to the discussion of ‘' The Figure of the 
Earth,’’ by Professor T. C. Mendenhall of Wor- 
ceater, and ‘‘ The Practical Side of Teaching His- 
tory,’’ by Misa Anna B. Thompson of Braintree. 
The discussions were intensely interesting and drew 
large audiences. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION, 

President George T. Conley opened this section 
with interesting facts concerning “ Dapartmental 
Teaching,’’ followed by Ellis Peterson, supervisor 
of schools of Boston, who gave a paper on ‘‘A 
Search After Principles of Education.” 
Teacher’s Influence on Manners and Morals,’’ by 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer; ‘‘ The Temperance 
[dea in Public Instruction,’’ by Rev. Thomas J. 
Conaty; Fitting for Life,’ by President Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard University. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL SECTION, 

Under presidency of Miss J. B. Stuart of the 
New Bedford training school, the following eub- 
jects were treated: ‘‘ A Few Suggestions Regard- 
ing Language Work,’’ by H. W. Lull, superin- 
tendent of the Quincy schools; ‘‘ Fractions: Exer- 
cises with the Third Class,’’ by Miss Annie T. 
Malloy of Brookline; “ The Beginning of His- 
tory,’’ by C. E. Meleney of New York; ‘‘ The 
Child’s Kingdom,’’ by C. F. Carroll of Worcester. 


BUSINESS MEETING. 
The following officers were elected : — 


President—Orsamus B. Bruce of Lynn: vice-presi- 
dents—James W. McDonald «f Stonebam, James A. 
Page of Boston, Edwin J. Goodwin of Newtonville, 
Thomas M Balliet of Speen? Walter P. Reck- 
with of Adams, Albert L. Bachelaer of Lowell, Fred- 
erick 8. Cutter of Cambridge, Sylvester Brown of 
Bosten, Frank F. Murdock of Bridgewater. Mrs 
Juila M. Dewey of North Adams, Edwin 8 Thayer 
of Fall River, Clarence F. Carroll of Worcester, 
Alvin F. Pease of Northampton, Jacob O. Sanborn 
of Hingham, Elizabeth G. Melcher cf Boston; secre 
tary—George FE. Gay of Malden; assistant secre- 
taries— William E. Hatch of New Bedford, Alb«rt W. 
Bacheler of Gloucester, Gertrude B. Emery of Lynn; 
treasurer--Walter 8 Parker <f Boston; councilors— 
Ray Greene Huling of Cambridge. Frank A. Hill of 
Cambridge, Henry C. Hardon of Newton, Barrett B. 
Russellof Brockton, James 8. Barrell of Cambridge. 
George H. Danforth of Westfield, George I. Aldrich 
of Newton, Sarah Fuller<«f Boston, Charles W. Par- 
menter of Cambridge, Eben H. Davis of Chelsea, 
Wallace C. Boyden of Boston, Ruth G. Rich of Boston 


The following resolutions were passed by the 
committee : — 

The Father has taken home one ¢f his most con- 
scientious and earnest workers. While we acknowl- 
edge his omniscience and his loving carefor all his 


NEWSPAPER REPORTERS WANTED. 


We are informed that the Modern presse asso- 
ciation wants one or two newspaper correspond- 
ents in this county. The work is \ight and can be 
performed by either lady or gentleman. Previous 
experience is not necessary, and some of our 5 oung 
men and women, and even old men, would do wel! 
to secure such a position, as we understand it takes 
only about one-fourth of your time. For further 


children, we find it almost impossible to bow sub- 
missively to the loss that has just befallen us. 
Sylvester Brown fought his way by sheer force of 
character and intellect from the pee tion of teacher 
ofa country school, through principalships in two 
cities and the superintendency in Quincy, to the 
front rank of the corps of Boston masters. As mas- 
ter of the Martin school he succeeded to a wonderful 
degree in impressing his own individuality upon it, 
and iu making attendance a pleasure as well as a 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
December 26: College Association of Oregon, 
Portland. 
December 26: Montana Council of Education, 
Livingston. 
December 26-27: Indiana State Teachers’ Asao- 
ciation, Indianapolis. 


uty. 
Our late associate had so mang excellent qualities 
that they cannot bé dwelt upon in these resolutions, 
but we must refer to his unbounded enthusiasm, his | 
untiring energy, his originality, and his fearless, yet 

kindly presentation of his own ideas, aud last, but 

by no means least, his good-fellowship and thought- | 
ful consideration for the interests of others. 

Be it resolved, then, that the Massachusetts Teachb- 
ers’ Association record this expression of the loss it 
has sustained by the untimely death of Sylvester 
Brown, a vice-president, and also its appreciation of 
his ae in the educational work of this common- 
wealth. 

Be it further resolved, That the association extend 
its kindliest sympathy to the heart-broken widow 
and orphaned children. 

H. W. LULL, 
GEORGE I, ALDRICH, 
CRARLES W. HILL, 


Resolved, Thatthe thanks of the association be 
extended to the school committee of Boston for its 
courtesy in providing accommodations for this meet: 
ing; to the various speakers whose addresses have 
combined to form a programme of unusual scope; 
and to the executive officers, whose zeal in the prep- 
aration of such a programme deserves recognition. 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse the action of 
the legislature in | for the yearly increase 
of the state school fund until it shall amount to five 
million dollars, then we recommend the distribution 
of the income of said fund in still larger amounts to 
the poorer tow: 8, under such regulations as will in- 
sure its proper use, and secure the largest appropri- 
ations by such towns for school purposes. 

Resolved, That the law regarding the examination 
and certification of teachers, under the direction of 
the state board of education, meets with our approval. 

WHEREAS, comparatively few school boards in the 
state have seen fit to elect teachers to serve during 
the pleasure of such boards, be it ° 

Resolved, That this association reaffirms its belief 
in the wisdom ofthe legislation designed to secure a 
more permanent tenure for teachers, and appeals to 
the board of education for the exertion of its whole 
influence in favor of a general adoption by school 
committees of such legislation. 

WaEREAS, The plan of district superintendence 
has proved itself an effective agency for improving 
Hey! ates brought within the scope of its operation, 


Resolved, That means should be adopted by the 
legisiature for the extension of such plan to all the 
remaining towns of the state. 

Resolved, Thut the professional part of the duties 
now devolved upon school committees should be by 
law assigned to educational experts. 

Resolved, That the state board of education be re- 
quested to recommend to the next legislature the 
enactments of a law providing for the appointment of 
superiptendents of schools to hold office during the 
pleasure of school committees. 


Committee. 


GEORGE I. ALDRICH, } 

KLLEN Hypk, 

GEORGE T. FLETCHER, 
M. T. PRITCHARD, 

CHARLES H. Howk, 


A KNOWLEDGE of Double Entry bookkeeping 
is the very foundation of business success. You 
can employ your leisure moments at home in ac- 
quiring knowledge of this valuable science and 
qualify yourself tor a good position. The NA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL OF BOOKKEEPING, 250 Union 
Trust building, St. Louis, Mo, have pupils in all 
parts of the country. You should write for par- 
ticolars. 


THE Mageachusetts schoolmasters’ clab will 


dine at the Bronawick, December 15. 


CATARRH 


DIRECTIONS 
for using 


Cream Balm. 


Apply a particle of the 
Ba!m well up into the nos- 
trils. Afteramoment draw 
strong breath through the | 
nose. Use three times a 
day, after meals preferred, 
and before retiring. 

ELY’8 CREAM BALM 
sal Passages, Aliays 

l and Inflammation, Heals 
COLD N HEAD the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from Colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
apd Smell. The Balm is quickly absorbed, and gives 


relief at once. Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 


particulars address Modern Prees iation, 
Chicago, Ill. w 


ork. 


w ELY BROTHERS, €6 Warren St., New 


December 26-28: Washington State Teachers’ 
Association, Everett. 

December 26-28: Nebraska State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lincoln. 

December 26-28: Department of Superintendents, 
Portland. Ore. 

December 26-28: Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, Galveston, Texas. 

December 26-28: Michigan State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Lansing. 

December 26-29: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. 

December 26-28: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. 

December 26-28 : Wisconsin State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Madison. 

December 26-28: Illirois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 

December 26-28: Idaho State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Moscow. 

December 26-28: Oregon State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Portland. ‘ 

December 26-28: Minnesota State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, St. Paul. 

December 26-28: South Dakota Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Huron, 

December 26-28: Missouri Valley Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Kansas City. 

December 26-28: Northeast Missouri Teachers’ 
Acsociation, Monroe City. 

December 26-28: South Central Missouri Teach- 
era’ Asaociation, Springfield. 

December 26-28: Southeast Missouri Teachers’ 
Association, Piedmont. 

December 26-28: North Central Missouri Teach- 
ers’ Aegociation, Chillicothe. 

November 30-December 1: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Marion. 

December 26-28: Colorado State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Denver. 

December 26-28: Southwest Micsouri Teachers’ 
Association, Lamar. 

December 26-29: Western Penman’s Aasociation, 
Linecla, Neb. 

December 27-29: North Dakota State Teachers’ 
Asacciation, Hillsboro. 

December 26-28: Southeast Missouri Teachers’ 
Association, Piedmont. 


ESIRING to enlarge and improve the 
Clara Conway Institute, not only that its 
opportunities may be extended, but that 

it may be in a very large sense a profitable finan- 
cial enterprise, I invite correspondence with a 
view to partnership. Address 

Miss CLARA CONWAY, 


3 it MEMPHIS, TENN. 


PHYSICAL and 


Chemical Apparatus, 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, 


Photographic Supplies, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS: 
Special Instruments of Precision. 


WALMSLEY, FULLER, & C0. 


134 and 136 Wabash Ave., 


CHICACO. 
Only complete Science Factory in the West. is 
AGENTS $75 


using or selling PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Them! 


ern method, used in all factori¢ 
Plates 


3 


all metal goods ; fine 
agents; different sizes; alwa) 
ready; no battery; na tos; BY 
experience; no limit to plans 

reat money mak! 


Tlerk No. 18, Columbus, Ohio 
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and Company’s New Books. 


Just ready. Bound in 


“crimson” cloth, $2.26. 


HARVARD COLLEGE BY AN OXONIAN. 


By GeorGE Birkpeck Hirt, D.C.L., Pembroke College, Oxford ; 
Readers,” etc. Illustrated with a photogravure portrait of 


editor of “ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” author of “Writers and 
President Eliot and with views of the principal buildings, includ- 


ing the oldest picture of the college. 12mo, “crimson” cloth, gilt top, $2.25. 


The ta rma and scholarly editor of “ Boswell’s Life of Johnson” has recorded his impressions of a visit to Harvard ina highly entertaining 
volume. He sketches the foundation and history of the venerable seat of learning in the American Cambridge in no dry manner, touching now the old, 


now the new college life most appreciatively. 
These are a few of the topics considered: 


Cambridge in England and Cambridge in New England.—General Washington a Doctor of Laws.— 


Religious Chapel.—“ The Ancient Customs.”—Fagging and “ Hazing.’ —Odd Characters.— Commencement Day.—The After-Dinner Speeches. 
—Class Day.—The “ Spreads.”"—The Athletic Craze.—Students’ Life Seventy Years Ago.—Dining Clubs.—Baths.—Signs and “ Shingles.’—Harvard and Yale. —The 
Elective System.—The Law School.—The Lawrence Scientific School.— Radcliffe College.—The Library. —The Government of Harvard.—Oxford and Harvard. 


“ The book is not only entertaining, but it is valuable. Dr. Hill has recorded some of 
the details of Harvard life that a Harvard man would never think of noticing. . . . He 
has been a student of Boswell to good purpose. His book probably will not supersede 
the standard histories of Harvard, but we greatly mistake if it does not become a classic. 
The literary quality is excellent, and the illustrations are of a character that will please the 
most loyal and fastidious son of Harvard.”—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


“ Harvard has assuredly found a worthy foreign chronicler in Dr. Hill of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, and may well feel honored with the favor. He has written in the spirit of one 
who loved the task he has set himself todo. . It is the spirit of the devoted scholar and 
student that will charm the reader, of one who loves learning’s haunts and students’ dens, and 
the shaded walks along which saunter the life and promise of the future.”— Boston Courier. 

“One of the most thoroughly enjoyable books of the year.”— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By OLIVER FARRAR Emerson, A.M., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Rhet- 
oricand English Philology in the Cornell University. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. 415. Price, $1.25, met. 


“Jn respect both of scholarship and of exposition, this volume is entitled to high praise. It 
unquestionably justifies the claim put forward in the preface, that it embodies the results, so far as 
they are generally accepted, of the latest investigations in English philology, and we add that, for 
lucidity and attractiveness of treatment, it has seldom been surpassed. Another particular in which 
the author differs from many expounders of the subject is the emphasis which he lays on the devel 
opment of the native element in English. His beliet isthat many studies of the English language 
have given undue prominence to the foreign constituents, mainly because they have started with a 
wrong conception of the Norman conquest and of its effect upon the English tongue. Special atten- 
tion, therefore, is paid to the middle English period, in order to show the true relation of the con 
quest to the language of the conquered people. The importance, also, of the spoken or living word, 
as contradistinguished from the written word, is thoroughly appreciated, and consequently a good 
deal of space is devoted to sounds and their relationships. In connection with this branch of the 
general topic, we may note that the author gives a clear account not only of Grimm’s law of conso- 
nantal shiftings inthe Indo-European system of languages, but also of Verner’s law, by which 
Grimm’s inductions were supplemented and perfected. 

There is no part of this book which cannot be read with pleasure as well as profit, and one, 
therefore, is embarrassed by the wealth of material worthy of illustration. As one must choose, 
however, we would lay particular stress on what the author has to say on the attempt to establish a 
standard pronunciation, on the Scotch dialect, on American English, and on some curious results 
from borrowing the same work at different times, and perhaps from different languages.”— 7he New 
York Sun. 


In preparation, to be ready about the first of January. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN 
ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 


By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Sc., B.A., F.B.A.8. 


New Edition, Completely Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 


With new matter (amounting to about one-third of the entire book), which 
brings his treatment of the subject complete'y up to date and more 
closely in touch with American research than in any previous edition. 


Press comments on the earlier edition : 


“ The text-book itself is a model of what an elementary work should be. Each set of phenom- 
ena is fully and lucidly described and experimentally illustrated before its theory is touched upon, 
by which method we believe the student’s mind is attracted to his work instead of repelled from it. 
The explanations are all extremely clear and models of terseness. We do not think that any student 
of moderate intelligence who read this book slowly and with care could fail to understand every 
word of it, and yet every part of the complex and manifold phenomena of electricity and’ magnetism 
is treated of in the small volume. The book is not only written throughout in a sound scientific 
spirit, but it also contains sufficient description of modern practical appliances to make it of value 
to those who wish to get a knowledge of practical electrical work; and these descriptions are all 
so connected with the scientific part of the book as to lead the student on to apply scientific and 
accurate methods to his practical studies. In this part of the book we find a good example of the 
author’s power of terse but clear exposition.”—7%e Saturday Review. 


A NEW ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 


Physiology for Beginners. 


By Micuaet Foster, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., author of “A Text-book of Physiology,” etc., 
and Lewis A. Suore, A. M., M.D. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 240. 


Price, 75 cents, et. 


This little work is intended for those who, without previous knowledge of the subject, desire to begin the serious study of Physiology. It is written in a more elementary and 


didactic manner than the E/ementary Lessons of Professor Huxley, 
holds himself equally with Dr. Shore responsible for its contents. 
performed before the class. 


and, it is hoped, may serve as an introduction to that volume. The whole has been supervised by Dr. Foster, who 
It is adequately illustrated with upwards of one hundred figures and directions for many simple experiments to be 


A NEW ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 


Laboratory Manual and 


Principles of Chemistry. 


By Ggorce M. Ricuarpson, Associate Professor of Chemistry in Leland Stanford, Jr., University. With Illustrations. Price, $1.10, me¢. 


has adopted a plan that is now in pretty general use. To require careful experi- 


“ i i i is li al for his classes 
I am glad to see that Professor Richardson, in preparing this little manual for his ’ I believe that the Professor has performed a service to teachers of elementary 


mental and quantitative work from beginners in chemistry is well. 


Its results are invariably good. 


chemical science.’ — EDGAR F. SMITH, Professor of Chemistry, University of Pennsylvania. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES. By Amy 
BLANCHE BRAMWELL, B.Sc, late Assistant Mistress at the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham ; 
Lecturer at the Cambridge Training College for Women Teachers, and H. MILICENT HUGHES, 

ectarer on Education and Head of Traiaing Department, University College, South Wales and 
Monmouthshire. 12mo, cloth, pp 198. Price, $1.00, net. 
METHODS OF EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By ALICE 


ZIMMERN, late Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mistress at the High School for Girls, 
Tunbridge Wells. 12mo, cloth, pp. 178. Price, $1.00, net. 
In the early part of 1893, in view of the growing inter 


qualified women teachers to this country for the purpose of st 
named above are reports of some of these able and experienced teachers as pa 


est in secondary school work, both in Great Britain an 
udying and reporting on secondary schools for girle and 
blished by the Gilchrist Educational Trust. 


Books of Interest to Students of Secondary Education and the Training of Teachers. 


THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS IN THE UNITED STATES. By Saran 
A. BURSTALL, Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge, and B A. Universi:y of London, Mistress 
at the North London Collegiate School for Girls. 12mo, cloth, pp. 204. Price, $1.00, net. 


GRADED SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, By 
Mary H. Pace, Heai Mistress of the Skinners’ School, Stamford Hill. 12mo, cloth, pp. 71. 
Price, 60 cents, net. 


din the United States, the Gilchrist Trastees, of London, desided to send four specially 
\tealuing eallages for women in different parts of the United States. The three books 


A Selected List of Choicely 


dard English novelists ; 


Send for Macmillan’s Illustrated Holiday Catalogue. 
Printed and Illustrated Books suitable for Christmas Gifts. 


the Ex-Libris Series, Farrar’s “The Life of Christ as Rep- 


Including the Crawford Series, the Mee ror Globe Editions of the Great English Poets; Mrs. Molesworth’s Stories for Children ; 


resented in Art’; Miss Fielde’s “‘ A Corner of Cathay "5 th 
Macmillan’s Children’s Library; Mrs. Oliphant's books on Flor 
Shakespeare’s plays in separate volumes, from the dainty and in 
“Marcella”; William Winter's “ Joseph Jefferson, 


] e, Edinburgh, Jerusalem, Venice, 0 ! 
“aatpuiiee Temple Shakespeare to the Cambridge Edition de Luxe ; Mrs. Ward’s 


’ and other books; with many more. 


etc.; many volumes of recent fiction ; editions of 


MACMILLAN & CO, Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave, New York. 
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EDUCATION. 


Vol. XL.—No. 28. 


Babies and Children 


thrive on Scott’s Emulsion when all the rest of their food 


seems to gu to waste. 


Thin Babies and Weak Children grow 


strong, plump and healthy by taking it. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


overcomes inherited weakness and all the tendencies toward 
Emaciation or Consumption. Thin, weak babies and growing 
children and all persons suffering from Loss of Flesh, Weak 
Lungs, Chronic Coughs, and Wasting Diseases will receive 


untold benefits from this great nourishment. 


The formula 


for making Scott’s Emulsion has been endorsed by the med- 


ical world for twenty years. 


Send for pamphlet on Scott’s Emulsion. 
All Druggists. 


Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 


No secret about it. 


FREE. 
50 cents and $f. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
[Continued from page 400.] 


NEW JERSEY. 


Superintendent John Terhune, Hackensack, has 
one of the best Arbor day programmes in the coun 
try. It is now used in nearly all the New Jersey 
schools and is being adopted far and near. 

Ensign W. J. Terhune, who aailed the Pinta 
across the sea for the World’s Fair, is the son of 
Superintendent John Terhune, of Hackensack. 
He is one of the young men of whom the country 
is proud. —_ 

NEW YORK, 

Superintendent E. J. Beardsley, of Elmira, has 
taught in that city for thirty years and been su- 
perintendent for six years. In all departments 
the work is progressive, the spirit admirable, the 
methods thoroughly modern. 

The University of the State of New York is 
unique. It has no abiding place and does no teach- 
ing, but is governed by a board of ‘* Regents,’’ 
twenty-three in number, nineteen of whom are 
elective, chosen by the legislature. It dates 
from 1787, bat signified little until recent years. 
The regenta can incorporate, alter, or repeal 
the charcers of colleges, academies, libraries, 
museums, etc. They distribute funds granted by 
the state for these institutions, establish exami- 
nations as to attainments in learning, and may 
confer degrees. The only degrees thus far coa- 
ferred are medical. They give regular exami- 
nations and give certificates for admission to 
college. There are sixty-eight subjscta in which 
they grant examinations and receive about half a 
million cxamination papers annually. 

The present free echool system of the state dates 
from 1853. Prior to that time edueation was en- 
couraged by the Pablic Free School Society. 


OHIO. 

Cincinnati has a teachers’ club, which has defi 
nite aims and high professional purposes. Presi- 
dent W. O. Sprowl of the university is the presi- 
dent, and his ideas are scholastic and professional. 
The clab provides courses which lead to the regu- 
lar college degrees of AB, B.L.,and BS. Only 
those teachers who are fitted to enter college can take 


these courses with a view to a degree, though they 
can take any of the eubjecte as special students. 
There is an advisory committee, consisting of James 
E. Sherwood, First district school; Jennie H. 
Jones, Third intermediate school; George W. 
Harper, Woodward high school; H. Thane Mil- 
ler, Mt. Auburn Institute; James B. Stanwood, 
Technical school. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Professor R. F. Kerr, Dakota Agriculturs] 
College, has been elected county superintendent 
of Brookings county. 

The State University will be ready for occu- 
pancy at the beginning of the winter term. 

Professor G. L. Pinkham has located at Huron. 

A. G. Cross is representing ‘* The Pupil’s and 
Teacher's Library,’’ pubiished by the Werner 
Company, Chicago, III. 

President E. B. Meredith and Professor J. 
Walch have resigned from the faculty of the Bap 
tist University, at Sioux Falls. 

Superintendent F. Lund. Salem, wi!l enter the 
University of Michigan, January, 1895, and take 
a scientific course. 

The Dakota normal, Sioux Falls, has added a 
night school, with an attendasce of thirty. 

The new school building at Mitchell will be 
opened for the winter term. 


WYOMING, 


The next seasion of the Wyoming State Teach- 
ers’ Association wil) be heard at Rock Springs, 
December 21-22. F. W. Les, superintendent 
of schools of Laramie, is president, and A. J. 
Mathews, of Rock Springs, secretary. An inter- 
esting session is anticipated. 

After January 1, 1895, the ladies will have con- 
trol of the educational department of Wyoming. 
Miss Estelle Reel has been elected state superin- 
tendent, and will be assisted by a lady county 
superintendent in each county. 

Hon. C. N. Potter, president of the Cheyenne 
board of education, has been elected supreme 
judge of the state for a term of eight years. 

Hon. Gibson Clark, another member, has been 
appointed United States district attorney, and 


Hon. E, 8. Johnston, register of the land office. 


™e JOHN L. STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


Consists of 16 Portfolios, 11 x13 inches in size, each Portfolio having 16 views. 
Our subscribers are delighted with the series. 


Parts 1 to 16 (complete) are ready. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
send or bring it to our office with 10 cents in silver or five two-cent postage stamps, 
to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 
wit 


the number on your coupon. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


Stoddard’s Art Series. 


Coupon for 
John L. 
Send me Part No, 
Full Address............ 


BIND YOUR STODDARD SERIES IN PERMANENT FORM. 


We have made arrangements which enable us to have bound for our subscribers the 
Stoddard Art Series, in a substantial manner, at the following prices : 


Full Cloth (extra gilt 
Half Morocco “ 
Send your parts to us by express, prepaid. 
Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


finish), . . $1.50 
2.00 


i Gilt sides and back lettered. 


Books returned C.O.D. guaranteed correct. 


3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


THE MAGAZINES: 


— The December number of the Arena opene 
the eleventh volume of this leading liberal and 
progressive review. It contains over 200 pages of 
literary » atter, by some of the grestest thinke:s 
of our day. It opene with an important and 


scholarly paper by Professor Max Muller on ‘'The 
Real Significance of the World's Parliament cf 
Religions |"’ Count Leo Tolstoi contributes a 
critical and appreciative paper on Gay de Man- 
passant and his place in literature. The Hon 
George Wilson of Missouri writes a paper on ‘‘Th- 
Silver Quzstion,’’ which he calls *‘ David A. Welle’ 
Downfall,” in answer to Mr. Wells’ arguments 
for monometalism. Rev. Minot J. Savage writee 
a timely paper on ‘* The Religion of Holmes’ 
Poems.’’ B. O. Flower opens a series of articles 
which will discuss the age of consent laws of the 
various states. There is a suggestive symposium 
on “ The Abolition of War,’’ which contains a 
valuabls biblicgraphy of the subject. Heinrich 
Hensoldt. Pa.D , who has been writing on occult- 
ism in Thibet, writes # story, ‘‘ The Fate of Major 
Rogers : a Buddhistic Mystery.’’ Hemlin Garland 
contribates a Christmas story called ‘‘ A Woman 
in the Camp.’’ Will Allen Dromgcole has a 
Christmas story of life in the Tennessee mountains 
called ‘‘ Cinch.’? Walter Blackbarn Harte makes 
cheery reading in his new department. He has a 
sketch called ‘‘ At the Oid Fogies’ Clab in Ely- 
sium,’’ a dialogue between Dr. Samuel Juhngon, 
Boswell, and Oliver Goldsmith in the other world. 
Altogether. the Arena presents a fioe Christmas 
number. Price, $5 00 a year; 50 cents a number. 
Boston: The Arena Company. 


— The December namber of the Forum contains 
a notable article by Mr. E. B. Hepburn, ex-comp- 
troller of the currency, on the ‘‘ Baltimore Plan”’ 
of currency reform, which was lately endorsed by 
the bankers’ conv ention — the fullest explanation 
of this plan to provide an elastic currency that has 
yet appeared. ‘‘ The Death of the Czar and the 
Peace of Europe ”’ ia the title of a very striking re- 
view of the whole military situation in the old 
world, by Colonel Theodore A. Dodge, our fore- 
most military writer, who is now in Europe. The 
last piece of work done by Mr. Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, the distinguished art-critic and essayist, 
who died a few days ago, was an article of an 
autobiographical nature, ‘‘ The Chief Influences 
of My Career.’? Chancellor J. H. Canfield of the 
University of Nebraska has a striking study of the 
condition of the people in his state in answer to the 
question whether or not the West is discontented. 
It is acareful analysis cf Western sentiment. The 
question is an important one as to whether the 
Mormons will ever control the new state of Utah 
after its admission into the Usion and at some 
fature time revive polygamy. The question 
whether the polygamists will control the new state 
is discassed by Mr. Glen Miller, a well-informed 
resident of Salt Lake City. The Forum treats of 
current topics most exhaustively by our ablest 
writers, and thus meets the demands of thoughtfal 
readers. Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 25 
centa. New York. 


— The Magazine of Art for December contains 
a frontispiece, ‘‘ Wooing,’’ by Profeseor Wiionen- 
berg, photogravuare; ‘'The Vale of Avoca,’’ 
original etching by F. Walker, A. R.P.E.; ‘‘James 


Tissot and His ‘ Life of Christ,’’’ by R. H. Sher- 
ard, with seven illustrations; ‘‘ When Autumn’s 
Yellow Lustre Gilds the World,’’ a retrospect, by 
J. E. Hodgson, R A.; ‘‘ Art in the Theatre: Art 
in the Ballet,’’ in two parte—part I., by C. Wil- 
helm, with four illustrations by the author; ‘Some 
Noted Women Painters,’ by Hé Poatle- 
thwaite, with seven illustrations ; ‘* Wooing,’’ note 
on the frontispiece; “ Ariel’s Song to Ferdinand,”’’ 
illustrated by C. Ricketts; Memorab'e Visit 
to La Verna,’’ by Edwin Bale, R I., with seven 
illustrations by the author; ‘ English ‘Arta and 
Crafts’ from a Frenchman’s Point of View,’’ in 
two parte—part I., by Victor Champiez, with five 
illustrations; ‘‘ The Chronicle of Art,’’ with four- 
teen illustrations: ‘‘ Madal to Commemorate the 
Marriage of the Duke and Dachess of York,’’ ty 
George G. Adama; ‘'Sir E. Landseer’s House” ; 
** The Adora‘ion of the Shepherds, and the Dead 
Christ,’’ by Ercole di Roberti; *‘ The Legend of 
St. Giles’’ (Flemish School) ; ‘* The Holy Familv,’’ 
by Eastace Le Sueur; *‘ The Attributes and Re- 
sults of Jastice,’’ six panels, by T. Stirling Lee; 
“Terrace Scene with Figures,’”’ by Jan Steen; 
View in Haarlem,’’ by Berkheyden; and “ Vir- 
gin and Child,’’ by Borgognone. Price, $350 a 
year ; single copies, 35 cente. New York: Cassell 
Company. 

— The Popular Science Monthly for December 
has a wide variety of topics treated from the ecien- 
tific pointof view. The nomber opens with 
an article on ‘‘Athletics for City Girls,’ by 


Dr. Mary Taylor Bissell, who approves tennis and 
cycling, but eepecially recommends a well directed 
gymnasium. President Jordan, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, sets forth ‘‘ The Need of Educated Men ’”’ 
in a way to encourage and stimulate all who are 
fearful about the future of government and soci- 
ety. The probable appearance of the celebratod 
** missing link ’’ and his family is shown in an en- 
graving of the painting by Gabriel Max which was 
presented t- Professor Haeckel on his sixtieth 
birthday. Professor E P. Evans discusses the 
picture under the title ‘‘ Pithecoid Man.’’ Pro- 
fessor James Sully continues his ‘ Studies of 
Childhood ” with a chapteron ‘‘ The Child’s 
Thoughts about Economic 


Theory of Woman’s Dress” receives a searching 
examination by Dr. Thorstein Veblen. An in. 


| year. 


MOTHERS 


and those about to become mothers, should 
know that Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
robs childbirth of its torture, terrors and 
dangers to both mother and child, by aiding 
nature in poets the system for parturi. 
tion. Thereby “labor” and the period of 
confinement is greatly shortened. It also 
promotes an abundant secretion of nourish- 
ment for the child. 
South Bend, Poothe Co., Wash. 


R. V. PreRcE, Buffalo, 
Dear Sir—I began tak. 


J) ing Favorite Pre. 
F scr the first 
month of pregnancy, and 


have continued takin 
it since confinement, 
did not experience the 
nausea or any of the ail. 
ments due to pregnan- 
» cy, after I began takin 
your “ Prescription.” 
was only in labor a short 
wy N time, and the hysician 
8a go ong un- 

Mrs. BAKER, usually well. & 

We think it saved me a great deal of suf- 
fering. I was troubled a great deal with leu- 
corrhea also, and it has done a world of good 


for me. incerely yours, 
rf Mrs W. C. BAKER, 


structive insight into Japanese thought and char. 
acter ie afforded in ‘*ShiniS the Old Religion of 
Japan,’’ contributed by N. Kishimoto. An illng- 
trated paper on ‘* Responsibility in Crime from 
the Medical Standpoint’’ is furnished by Dr. 
Sanger Brown of Rush Medical College. Dr, 
Friedrich Paulsen discasses ‘‘ The University as a 
Ssientific Workshop.’’ The amatear in geology 
will welcome Professor W. M. Davis’ account of 
The Ancient Onatlet of Lake Michigan,” also 
‘*The Geology of Natural Scenery,’’ by F. J. H. 
Merrill, and the British Asociation popular lecture 
on ‘* Geologies and Delazes,’’ by Professor W. T. 
Sollas, F.R.S. ‘‘ The Chemistry of Sleep” is 
treated by Henry Wartz, Ph D., and there are 
a biographical sketch and portrait of Professor 
Zadoe Thompeon, the Green mountain naturalist. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Fifty cents a 
number ; $5 a year. 


— The Pall Mall Magazine for December is an 
exceedingly attractive number. The illustrations, 
colored and in black and white, are simply superb. 
The frontispiece, ‘‘ One Touch of Nature,’’ is one 
of the most attractive and strikiog pictures we 
have ever seen in a magazine. The articles are 
also superbly illustrated, especially the one by 
Hamilton Aide, entitled ‘‘ Venus and Mars’’; 
also A. H. Bevan’s ‘‘ Notable Portraits of the 
Queen’’; R. H. Hitchens’ ‘Street Scenes in 
Cairo’’; Walter Besant’s ‘‘ Westminster,’’ chap- 
ter four; Lord Roberts’ ‘‘ Wellington,’’ nau ber 
four; and many others. The humors of the month 
are exceedingly epjoyable, and the magazine as a 
whole compares favorably in artistic and literary 
merits with any Christmas number we have exam- 
ined for the present year. The price is $3 00) a 
year; single copy, 25 cents. New York: The In- 
ternational News Company, 83 Duane street. 


— The complete novel in the December issue of 
Lippincett’s Magazine is ‘‘Mrs. Hallam’s Com- 
panion,”’ by Mrs Mary J. Holmes. A short 
story by Dodo”’ will attract attention. Alvao 
F. Sanborn has an interesting paper on ‘ Living 
Pictures at the Louvre.’’ Esme Stuart writes of 
*‘ Some Notable Women of the Past,’’ and copies 
several of their letters. The closing installmert of 
“Talks with the Trade’’ discusses The Personal 
Element”? in literary business. The poetry of the 
number is by Florence Earle Coates, Susie M. 
Best, H. Prescott Beach, and Clarence Urmy. 


—A series of articles on ‘‘ Typical American 
Schoole’’ is announced by Harper's Young People. 
The first article in the series will appear in tle 


Young People for December 4:h, the sul j ct being 
S+. Paul’s School at Concord, N H., ana the con 
tributor, James Barnes, a graduate of the school. 
Other articles in this series will be *' Phillips 
Andover Academy,’’ by William P. Gravee; 
‘Groton School,’ by Grafton Cashing; St. 
Mark’s School,” by Charles F. Choate; snd 
** Phillips Exeter Academy,” by W. H. Rand, Jr. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Outing for December; terms, $3.00 a year. 
York: 239 5th avenue. 

Atlantic Monthly tor December ; terms, $4.00 a 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Harper’s Monthly tor December; terms, $4.00 4 
year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Forum tor December; terms, $300 a year. 
New York: The Forum Publishing Company. 

Phrenologtcal Journal and Science of Health od 
Desomber terms, $1.50 a year. New York; Fowler 

ells Company. 

The North Amertean “el for December; terms, 

5.00 a year. New York. 

° The snares of the Franklin Institute for Decem- 
ber; terms. $500a year Philadeiphia. 2.00 
The Chautauguan for December; terms, $2. 

Meadvile Pa.: Dr. T. L. Fl 


New 


a year. e 
he Overland Monthly for December; terms, 8s of 

ayear. San Francisco, Cal.: Overland Monthly Pub- 

lishing Company. 

The Americ Naturalist tor December ; 

400a year. Philadelp.ia: The Edwaras & Docke 


ompany 
The Cosmopolitan tor December; terms, $1.50 4 
year, New York. terms, $3.00. 


ew York: Henry Ho le 
The Eclectic for December; terms, $5.00 a year: 


New York: E. R Pelton. 
The Arena for December; terms, $5.00 a year. 


Boston: The Arena Publishing Company. 

NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TWO the Journal of Education will secure & 


year’s subscriptien free. 


NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 8 Somerset St , Boston. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author, Pud 
Schools and the United States lisher. Price. 

Mabual of Physies and Appliea Oo, ¥. 6 

Integral Oaleulus for Beginners - “ 110 
Under Fr ° ana, Burleieh & Flynt, Augusta, Me 

Werrer Mental Arithmetic - Raub. 
History of the United States The Werner Co , Y. 2 
American Writers of To-day Vedder Silver, Burdett, & 1 
waymarks for Teachers - - Arnold “ 1 25 
Institutes of General History Andrews. “ a 

Life o * ‘ight. A. D. F. 

cf the United States - Andrews. Charles Scribner's Sons, N. Y. 
Love Songs of Children °% ? = » Field. “ “ “ “ 1 00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


WE learn that there is an excellent prospect of 
arpeedy adjuetment of Queen & Co.'s sff.ire 
Meanwhile their large stock hae suffered little 
diminution and is being kept up in all depart- 
mente, orders being filled as usual. 


Tue YOUTH'S COMPANION promises to be 
exceptionally strong in its fiction daring the com- 
ing year. Among the famous story writers who 
will contribute to it are Robert Louis Stevenson, 
J. M. Barrie, Radyard Kipliog, W. D. Howelle, 
J. T. Trowbiidge, Clark Russell, Harold Frederic, 


and C. A. Stephens. 


Baggag' ress an an 
the HOTEL, opposite Grand Gem 


tral 

andsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
ane per day. European plan. Elevators and 
al Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. w 


—The Touchstone.—There are educated pige, 
but none that don’t like mud.— Ram's Horn. 


DETECTIVES NEEDED HERE. 


Superintendent Chas. Ainge of the National 
detective bureau, Indianapolis, Ind., announces 
that two or three capable and trustworthy men 
are needed in this county to act as private detec- 
tives under his instructions. Experience in the 
work is not necessary to success. He edits a large 
criminal paper and will send it with full par- 
ticulars, which will explain how you may enter 
the profession, by addressing him at Indianapolis, 
Ind. w 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Foreigner—‘' You say your country is wel) 
adapted to the developmsnt of talent. Do your 
artists and literary men meet with success ?” 

The American Citizen—** Well, I should eay 80. 
You ought to read the advertising matter they get 
ap.’”’— Chicago News-Record. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRuP”’’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 


obildren while Teething, with perfect success. It| 


soothes the child, softens the Gums, allaye all Pain, 
saree Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
sents a bottle. [w 


—Maid—‘' Please, ma’am, may I have this af- 
ternoon cff ?”’ 

Mistress—‘‘ Why, Annie, you were out all last 
evening.” 

Maid—‘‘ Yea, ma’am; I know it, ma’am; but 
that was yesterday, ma’am.’’— Harper's Bazar. 


Use IN TIME. 


Catarrh starts in the nasal passages, affecting 
eyes, ears, and throat, and is in fact the great 
enemy of the mucousmembrane. Neglected colds 
in the head almost invariably precede catarrh, 
causing an excessive flow of mucus, and if the 
mucous discharge becomes interrupted the disa- 
greeable results of catarrh will follow, such as bad 
breath, severe pain across the forehead and about 
the eyes, 8 roaring and buzzing sound in the ears, 
and oftentimes a very cffensive diecharge. Ely’s 
Cream Balm is the acknowledged cure for these 
troubles. 


—Its Origin.—Society is what people are when 


they know they are watched.—Rum’s Horn. 


The Creat 


POTTER-DBRADLE Y 


Educational 


and Library 


Atlas the World. 


The maps are printed from engraved copper-plates and colored 
by hand in the highest style of art. . 
Each part will contain from four to twelve Maps, and ten to sixteen pages 


of descriptive and statistical matter. 


The double-page maps will open across two 


pages without a break and measure 10x 26 inches each. 
By special arrangement with the publishers, we are able to supply our readers 
with this splendid work for 15 cents a part. 
Complete in 20 Parts. — Parts I to 19 now ready. 


We print below a coupon. 


Cut it out and send or bring it to our office with 


15 cents in silver or stamps, and we will send you the part to correspond with the 


number on your coupon. 


Subscribers must send us as many coupons as they order parts. 
Never order more than one part on a coupon. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 15 Cents. 


Coupon for 
POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 


Address all orders, 


wif 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


T00 LONG in one place ts a serious count against some teachers. When Jobn G Wight went to Wer- 

cester, Mass.,as principal of the high »chool, about the only objection to him was ex- 
pressed by Superintendent Marble. **I wish he had been eight years at Cooperstowu instead of eighteen ” 
Chey took him, nevertheless. and never regretted it; but in itself the 18 years was a disaovan'age. 
Stability of loeation indicates stability of character, and up to a certain point is a favorable indication. 
But when a man stays 18 years in Cooperstown, | based on bis Cooperstowa environment; on Coop- 
there ts danger that his ideas of education will be q erstown children, Cooperstowa teachers. Coopers- 
town parents, Cooperstown ideas. So we always say to you. g teachers. “ If you flad yourself pleasantly 
Situated, stay at least three years, but not more than five. For three years y:u wil! gain; the fourth and 
fifth years you will not lose; but beyond five years in your first place you will become every year a less 
avatlable candidate, for the chances will be that you will grow parrow, limited, un- ONE PLACE 


adaptable.” Man h 
chink it over. y teachers have reflected on this and profited by it. Suppose you 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. Ww. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


MIDWINTER 


We daily receive calls for teachers for terms begin- 
ning at or near the holidays. If you are not satis- 
factorily located, write tor particulars. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 


VACANCIES. 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY to Colleges 


and FOREICN superior Protessors, Frincipals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
w every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New Eagiand, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
sen anager, he secured members, salaries, an of $1 000, yet 
for teachers have never been 80 numerous as during the current = — —— 
UNSOLICITED KIND WORDS. 


Dear Mr. Orcutt: To-day Pr. Mat V. telegraphs, ‘‘Come to New York 
Monday, prepared to go to Raleizh.” I suppose this means that ] am 
elected to the position in Shaw University for which you nominated me. 

You have now, within two years, secured for me three lucrative po- 
sitions, one of them within twenty-four hours after I registered, Many 


thanks. Yours very truly, 
Chepachet, R. I., Sept. 29, 1894. 


B. Mowry. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once, Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Charges No Registration Fee, postage 
U t U only, unttl after a position has been secured ; 
but uses great care in its selections. Can’t af- 


ford to enroll poor teachers,—wants the best. We have filled 3846 positions at salaries aggregating 
$2,561,650.00. Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 
w KERR & HUYSSOON, Proprietors, 2 West 14TH 8T,, NEw YORK 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. Ww 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. w 


arto . | 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave. $2 Church 8t., | 120) So.Spring St. 803 12th 8t., 
York, | Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Canada. | Losangeles, Sai. "| Washington, D, O. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


~ Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
who are qualified to fill them. Address 
Ww FRED DICK, Mogr., 303 McPhee RPutiding, DENVER, COLO. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency x 


Provides schools of all es with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


. r. Send stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany. N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY and Lecture Bureau, 3/weet st.. New tork. 


Negotiates for teachers, lecturers, institute conductors, musicians, etc. Affiliated with the BEACON 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boston. 
A local correspondent is wanted in every County in the United States. [w 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, — c. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 


m 
and those wishing a change at = 207 Vine Street, CINCINNATI. onlo. 


ap increased . should 
9 CHERMERHORN'’S Teachers’ Agency 
Teachers Ag encv Oldest and best known in U. S. 


and Forel Teachers, Professors, and 

Seclans of both po for Universities, Colleges, 3 East 14th St., New VYerk. w 
Schools, Families, and of suiting 
schools carefully recommen: paren 
and renting of Lady Te achers 
OOYRIERE, School positions in Pennsylvavia and other states. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


HArram Manager. 


THREE (3) Numbers "sx* Without Cost! 


We therefore advise teachers who are not at present subscribers to the JOURNAL OF Epu- 
CATION, but who intend to take the paper during the coming year, to send in their orders at once. 
The new subscriber who sends a year’s subscription Now will receive the numbers of the JouURNAL 
for the balance of this year FREE, as well as the fifty issues of the coming year. 

The volume which begins with the first issue in January will be the forty-first, and a year’s 
subscription beginning Jan. 1 will cover the forty-second as well ; for 25 numbers make a volume— 
a portly one, too—of over 400 pages. (Price, $2.50 a year.) 

Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass. 


b@~ When corresponding with advertisers please mention this jo 


urnal. | pee When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 
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ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 
improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 
BOSTON NEW \OKK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
81 E. 17th St. 262-264 Wabash Av. 1028 Arch St. 


110-11% Boylston St. 
eow 


FO 


R TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of 
fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids for teaching Art and 
History. ‘These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same color 
as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


Price, One Dollar each. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., Boston. a7 East Tenth St., New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELUCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


Five Hundred Students. 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work ip every department. Chartered by the State. 
ogue 
U 


ee ~Winter Term J Ist. Address for Illustrated Catal 
HENRY L SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
ass. 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, 


eow 


ILANDLER’S Normal Shorthand School, 


For the Training of teachers and Amanuenses 
Shorthand Teachers for pub‘ic aud private schuvis in demand. Course six months. New classes 
at the beginning of each month. System uvequaled Endorsed by leading educators In use in man 
schouls. Salxries good. Correspond. nee solicited Circularon application. Address MARY ALDERSO 
CHANDLE&R, 212 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. (Oppusite ** Youth’s Companion.’’) w 


HERE is no better way of teaching the children in our public 
schools the principles of patriotism than to keep constantly 
before them the pictures of such men as Washington and Lincoln. 
The Stuart Atheneum Portrait of Washington is one of our national 


treasures. A reproduc- tion of this portrait has 
WASHINGTON 


been brought out by a well-known Boston firm 
which has gained the ar praise of the most im- 
portant critics and ed- LINCOLN. ucators in the country. 
An equally good and correct likeness of Abraham Lincoln has been 
produced by the same firm. These prints are known as the Public 
School Edition They are printed on India paper, mounted on heavy 
plate paper; size, 24 x 38 inches; price, $5.00 by express, prepaid. 


The District School Edition. 


In order that every school throughout the land, however small, may pos- 
sess excellent and reliable portraits of Washington and Lincoln, the pub- 
lishers have brought out a special edition of these two portraits. It is 
printed by a special process, on heavy plate paper, size 22 x 28 inches ; price, 
$1 00 per copy by mail, postpaid. 

SPECIAL OFFERS. We have made a contract with the publishers 
which enables us to make to our subscribers the following offers: 

For«re new annual subscription to} No. 3. One new subscription to the Journal 
the Feurnal of Education (price $2.50) we willsend | of Education, and 50 cents additional, will also 
a portrat of Washington or Lincoln (District | secure both portraits. 

School Edition) absolutely free. No. 4. For $1.50 we will send to any address 

No. 2. Two new annual subscriptions to the| the Pournal of Education for five months and your 


Journal of Education will secure both portraits | choice of one of these portraits. 
tree. 


Please note that the above offers apply only to the District School Edition. 
Address all orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Prepare for Holiday Entertainments. 


Young Peoples Speaker. By E. C. and L. J. Roox. Comprises Recitations for the dif- 
ferent Houdays, Temperance Pieces, Patriotic Speeches, etc. For children of twelve years. 
Paper binding. Frice, 15 cents. 

Little People’s Dialogues, By Ciara J. DeNTon. All new and original. Everything 
bright and fresh, and arranged for special days and seasons, as well as general occasions, For 
children of ten years. Paper binding. Price, 25 cents. 

Holiday Selections, For Readings and Recitations. By Sara S. Rick. The selections are 
especially adapted to Christmas, New Year’s, St. Valeniine’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, 
Easter, Arbor Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, and Thanksgiving. Paper binding. 
Price, 30 cents. 

Holiday Entertainments. By CHAaRLes C. SHOEMAKER. Contains many original exer- 
cises and other entertainments suitable not only to the Christmas Holidays, but also to Easter, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, etc. Paper binding. Price, 30 cents. 

Dick’s Festival Reciter. Containing elaborate Exercises, Programmes, Prize Songs, and 
Marches for Arbor Day, Memorial Day, etc. Paper binding. Price, 30 cents. 


The above mentioned books are kept constantly im stock, and are sent post-paid 
om receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


TOPICAL READING. 


By J. N. LARNED, 
Ex-President American Library Associaticn. 


Giving History in the exact language of the 
most gifted authors, and culling the choicest 
gems of historical literature. 


“I believe it will prove one of the most valu. 
able reference books in existence.”—JOHN FisKE. 

“This book should be in every school library 
in the United States.,—W. A. BARDWELL, Libra. 
rian, Brooklyn. 

“It is a skillful guide into all realms and ages 
of history.”— Prest. Fiske, A/dion College, Al- 
bion, Mich. 

“It is a great work.”— Prest. WHITMAN of 
Colby University. 

“A large part of the most precious historical 
treasures.’— Hon. Wm. T. Harris, U. S. Com 
missioner of Education. 


Sold Only by Subscription. Agents Wanted. 


THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., 


Springtield, Mass. 


CHARLES JACOBUS, Gen’! Agent, 
wit 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 


THE COLUMBIA 
PAD CALENDAR 


eee 


A Desk Calendar is a necessity — 


most convenient kind of storehouse 
formemoranda. The Columbia Desk 
Calendar is brightest and handsomest 
of all—full of dainty silhouettes 
and pen sketches and entertaining 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and 
sport. Occasionally reminds you of 
the superb quality of Columbia Bi- 
cycles and of your need of one. 
You won’t object to that, of course. 
The Calendar will be mailed for five 


2-cent stamps. 
Address Calendar Department 


POPE MFG. CO,, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Mention this paper. 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of 
store all French and German Grammane ry 

8 of Impurtea and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest 
ces. on application. aad 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T.H. Castor & Co., successors, 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 


authorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American 
ency for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
from 144 Tremont St. to 


23 school St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY HOLT & ©o. Wm. R. 
JENKINS, E STEIGER & CO., M D BERLITZ & Co., 
HacHETTE & Ure. (London), & Co, HEatH & 
Co., ete. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer. 
ican Books, in the ancient and modern languages, 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 


from the European book centres. 
w G. A- KOEHLER & Co. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature. 

Leyd’s Literature fer Little Felks. 

Baub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivaliled Outline Maps. 

Petersen’s Constitution. 

Sheppard’s Science. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 
43, 45, and 67 Bow Tenth it.. New York, 
REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books). 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S rie by Experiment. 
ANDERBSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, 
161 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


w 
H. I. SMITH 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 


SHORTHAND. 
New and Revised Edition. 
“ISAAC PITMAN’S COMPLETE 
PHONOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTOR.” 
Adopted by Public Schools of New York City, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., &c. 
250 pp.; price, $150. Also published in parts. 
Specimen pages free, from 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 83 Union 8q., N.Y. 
Take lessons at the Metropol'tan School of Shorthand, 
95 Fifth Ave., cor. 17th St. Circulars free. eowy 


Klemm’s Relief Maps. 


SET OF TWELVE now ready. 
Sample set to any teacher mentionin 
this adv’t and inclosing ... . 75 cents. 
W. BEVERLEY HARISON, 


Publisher of q 59 Fifth Ave., 
7) 
Latin Primer, . . 75c. 


By Cit 
Vertical Writing. N. 
LATIN TALK, 50c. English Analysis, 25c. 
Mantrina (Catholic Latin), . . « .00 
By F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, A.M. 

Novel and stimulating methods. 
ARISTON BOOK CO., Coldwater, Mich. 
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Notes in Psychology. 


For use in preparatory schools. By FREDERICK 
M. GRAY, Instructor in Logic and Psychology io 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. A sample copy 
sent, postpaid, for 50 cents. 18 12t 


WV It d General Agents to control agents at home, 
all f . for * Dictionary of U. 8. History,” by Prof. 
Jameson. Needea by every teacher, pupil, and fam- 
ily; indorsed by press and public. Big pay. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., Boston, Mass. 
up to date 


P ING and Recitations for Schools 


Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FREE 
iphia. (Est, 1865) 
Educational /nstitutions. 


NEW CHRISTMAS STENCILS 


FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 


Santa Claus. \ 
Preparing for Santa Claus. | 4° cemts 
Visions of Santa Claus. each, 
Going Down the Chimney. 

Santa Claus’ Farewell. 
Christmas Morning. , 


This set tells the whole story of Santa Claus. 
Children are delighted with the pictures, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


wi 3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 
Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pupils 
quick and accurate 


Send for descriptive circular. 
w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


P. GARRETT & CO., Philede 


Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 
A co-educational preparatory school of the highest grade. 
its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent to Institute of Alarvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
Catalogs forwarded. Eleventh year ow wi 24. 

w ERITTE, & GAR. 


TAYLOR, DE 
COLLEGES. 
Bestox UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


M488 STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For circulars address 
w 


Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w A. G. YDEN, A M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
J For Ladies only. For ane address the 
. B. Ha 


Principal, w GAR, Ph D. 
QTTE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogs, address 
w J. G. Gremnovan, Principal. 


BRIGG PIANGS. 


taken in exchange. Write for 


Celebrated for their beautiful 
and Great Durability. 


BRICCS PIANO CO., 


and full informat 


‘Tone, Action, Design; 
terms. Old instruments 


Albany St., Boston. Mass. 
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